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Of  the  many  series  of  Designs  for  Rural  Architec- 
ture that  have  been  hitherto  submitted  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  it  may,  without  invidiousness,  be  observed, 
that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  too  similar  to,  if  not 
copied  from,  each  other  ; while  the  little  novelty  they 
exhibit,  consists  of  superfluity  of  ornament,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consistency  of  character  and  style. 

The  present  work  was  undertaken  with  the  idea  of 
drawing  more  immediately  from  the  fountain-head  of 
old  English  domestic  architecture,  with  which  the 
author  has  been  familiarized  by  long  study  and  expe- 
rience, and,  by  this  means,  to  supply  models  for  adop- 
tion or  modification,  at  once  correct  in  style,  and  har- 
monious in  their  principles  of  construction.  From 
the  paucity  of  such  examples  in  this  country  at  pres- 
ent, they  will,  also,  offer  the  additional  attraction  of 
novelty  and  variety.  Several  genuine  specimens  are 
added  of  the  Italian  and  Swiss  styles. 

These  designs  are  the  result  of  personal  observa- 
tion, and  original  sketches  of  the  various  national 
styles  in  their  native  countries,  as  well  as  of  extensive 
research  among  the  choicest  antiquarian  publications, 
and  will  be  found  to  be  accurate  and  characteristic  in 
form  and  details,  and  practically  adapted  to  modern 
usages  and  materials.  Each  of  the  twenty  designs 
exhibits  a distinct  variety  of  character,  which  may  be 
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multiplied  by  change  of  the  size,  and  ground-plan  to 
an  indefinite  extent. 

The  smaller  designs  are  sufficiently  made  out,  to  be 
capable  of  execution  by  any  intelligent  builder  ; while 
the  authorities  are  specified,  from  which  the  details  of 
the  larger  designs  may  be  furnished  by  the  architect 
employed  to  erect  them. 

In  our  plans,  we  have  simply  arranged  a certain 
number  of  rooms  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  to 
agree  with  the  elevations  ; we  have  purposely  omitted 
all  such  minutiaB  as  bath-rooms,  numerous  closets,  etc. 
Most  gentlemen,  going  to  build,  design  their  own 
plans ; what,  therefore,  will  suit  one,  would  not  suit 
another,  and  a plan  arranged  according  to  any  minute 
disposition,  is  rendered  unavailable,  where  such  mi- 
nutij©  are  dispmised  with.  But  nothing  is  easier,  than 
for  any  one  to  extend  the  plans  at  the  back,  where 
uniformity  of  elevation  is  of  no  consequence,  and  to 
add  any  such  extra  conveniences  as  he  may  require. 

Practicability  and  moderation  in  expense  have  been 
consulted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  work,  and  all 
fantastic  and  whimsical  features  and  ornament  have 
been  avoided.  As  no  man  of  sense  would  exhibit 
any  thing  outree  or  absurd  in  his  dress,  neither  would 
he  build  a house  that  would  attract  a stare  of  aston- 
ishment from  the  populace,  but  one  that  would  please 
on  a repeated  view,  and  satisfy  the  judgment  of  a 
connoisseur. 

The  designs  have,  also,  been  made  of  moderate  di- 
mensions. The  general  fault  of  all  published  designs, 
is  to  be  too  grand  for  the  occasion.  It  is  much  easier 
and  pleasanter  to  add  and  enlarge,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, than  to  curtail  and  diminish.  The  kitchen- 
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pantries,  we  have  supposed,  to  be  best  placed  in  the 
cellar;  a larger  or  smaller  cellar  being  included  in 
the  estimate  of  all  our  designs. 

General  estimates  are  given  of  all  the  designs,  cal- 
culated at  so  much  per  cubic  foot,  external  admeasure- 
ment of  the  whole  mass  of  the  building.  This  is  a 
very  useful  and  compendious  mode  of  getting  at  the 
probable  cost  of  a building,  by  which  any  person  in- 
tending to  build,  and,  having  settled  the  general  di- 
mensions of  the  edifice,  the  kind  of  materials,  and  the 
degree  of  interior  finishing,  may  make  his  own  esti- 
mate himself.  It  is  only  necessary,  to  measure  the 
main  square  part  of  the  plan  first,  multiplying  the 
width  by  the  depth,  and  that  sum  by  the  whole  height 
of  the  building,  from  the  foundation  to  the  eaves  of 
the  roof ; (by  adding  the  heights  of  the  several  stories 
together,  and  allowing  about  one  foot  for  the  thick- 
ness of  each  floor),  which  will  give  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  therein  contained.  The  contents  of  the 
roof  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  same  square  of 
the  plan,  by  half  the  height  of  the  roof,  from  the 
eaves  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  or  gable.  The 
several  wings,  or  projections  from  the  main  body  of 
the  house,  must  be  taken  separately  by  their  lengths, 
breadths,  and  heights  ; multiplied  together  in  a similar 
way,  and  added  to  the  total  sum. 

The  price  per  cubic  foot  of  the  several  styles  of 
building  is,  of  course,  only  approximative,  and  has 
been  determined  by  the  average  of  a number  of  build- 
ings, of  a similar  kind,  erected  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  A more 
certain  method  would  be,  to  inquire  the  cost  of  the 
newest  building  of  a similar  character  and  material  to 
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that  of  the  one  intended  to  be  erected,  in  the  nearest 
neighborhood  ; and  to  measure  the  contents  of  that 
building  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  and  divide  the 
cost  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  it.  If 
the  materials  and  finishings  of  the  house  intended  are 
more  or  less  costly  than  the  one  built,  or  prices  of 
labor  and  materials  have  altered  since  its  erection ; 
or,  if  any  other  variation  is  contemplated,  allowance 
must  be  made  accordingly,  either  in  a general  per 
centage  on  the  whole  amount,  or  by  adding  or  de- 
ducting a specified  sum  for  additions  or  deductions  of 
separate  items.  ' By  this  mode,  the  result  obtained 
will  be  very  nearly  correct  in  general. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  works  con- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  these  designs,  and  to  which 
we  have  referred  for  the  details  of  their  execution. 

Durand,  Far  allele  d' Edifices. 

Percier  et  Fontaine,  Maisons  de  Rome. 

Pugin’s  Specimens  of  Grothic  Architecture. 

Pugin’s  Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

Neale’s  English  Gentlemen’s  Seats. 

Nash’s  Views  of  old  English  Mansions. 

Richardson’s  Views  of  old  English  Mansions. 

Hall’s  Baronial  Halls. 

Loudon’s  Cyclopedia  of  Architecture. 

Loudon’s  Landscape  Gardening. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening. 

Price  on  the  Picturesque. 

Repton’s  Landscape  Gardening.  Edited  by  Loudon. 

Robinson’s  Gothic  Cottages. 

Robinson’s  Villas,  Park  Lodges,  etc. 

Hunt’s  Exemplars  of  Tudor  Architecture. 

Lamb’s  Studies  of  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture. 

The  above  choice  and  valuable  works  may  be  all 
found  in  one  or  other  of  the  public  libraries  of  this 
city. 
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As  it  is  among  the  inhabitants  of  cities  that  the 
» most  genuine  love  of  the  country  is  to  be  found,  so 
a taste  for  rural  architecture  as  a fine  art,  like  all 
other  refinements,  must  have  originated  in  cities,  and 
the  art  may  be  defined  to  be  the  adaptation  of  city 
architecture  to  rural  situation  and  requirements. 
Hence  arise  numerous  and  obvious  modifications. 
Where  the  site  is  unconfined,  a building  will  natu- 
rally be  more  extended  on  the  plan,  and  lower  in 
elevation;  it  need  not  be  close  to  the  public  road; 
it  is  not  subject  to  municipal  regulations,  or  restraints 
• from  adjoining  neighborhood  ; it  may  display  its  own 
individuality  of  character,  instead  of  being  marshaled 
with  others  into  uniformity  of  style,  or  tasteless  com- 
monplace.  “The  great  object,’^  says  Mr.  Loudon, 
^ (one  of  the  best  general  authorities  on  the  subject,) 
“of  a house  in  town  is  concentration,  of  a house  in 
the  country  the  enjoyment  of  free  air,  and  of  the 
external  scenery.  The  architectural  display  which  is 
gratifying  in  cities,  is  out  of  place  in  the  country.’^ 
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To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  forms  and  ornaments 
prevailing  in  cities  are  best  avoided  in  the  exteriors 
of  country  houses,  as  they  destroy  the  completeness 
of  rural  association.  Every  one  must  have  observed 
the  bad  effect  of  a pert,  gawky,  town-looking  house, 
that  seems  to  have  walked  out  into  the  country ! 
Even  suburban  houses  should  preserve  an  intermedi- 
ate gradation  between  town  and  country.  For  the 
same  reason  the  palaces  of  Yersailles  and  Caserta, 
though  grand  in  themselves,  have  no  connection  with 
the  country  surrounding  them,  but  seem  to  have  been 
transported  by  magic  aid,  and  dropped  into  their 
•places.  Harmony  with  natural  scenery  is  therefore 
a necessary  element  in  rural  architecture,  which,  in 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  constitutes  its  principal 
difference  from  that  of  cities.  But,  before  extending 
our  observations  on  this  subject,  it  is  our  intention 
to  take  a brief  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  rural 
domestic  architecture,  particularly  in  England. 

In  seeking  the  origin  of  the  F^7/a,  or  ornamented 
farm  or  country  house,  its  very  name  leads  us  through 
modern  Italy  to  ancient  Rome,  as  the  first  country 
whose  civilization  had  reached  so  far  as  to  carry  the 
comforts  and  splendors  of  city  life  into  rural  retire- 
ment. While  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  still  lived 
in  the  rudest  cabins,  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
world  erected  country  mansions,  such  as  those  of  Pliny 
and  Lucullus,  which  exceeded  in  extent  and  cost  the 
utmost  efforts  of  any  but  regal  magnificence  in 
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modern  times.  As  the  Romans  imitated  the  Greeks, 
the  Greeks  had  previously  imitated  the  oriental 
nations ; and  it  is  singular,  how  the  original  and 
still- existing  oriental  arrangement  of  a house,  namely, 
a central  hall  and  apartments  surrounding  and  open- 
ing from  it,  has  prevailed  through  all  these  nations, 
and  through  ancient  feudal  architecture  down  to  our 
own  time  and  country. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  T.  H. 
Turner^s  Early  History  of  Domestic  Architecture  in 
England : 

‘‘Neither  the  language  nor  the  civilization  of  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  made  any  great  impression 
on  the  ancient  population  of  England ; and  when  the 
forces  of  the  empire  were  finally  withdrawn,  the 
nation  relapsed  into  its  primitive  barbarism.  The 
climate  of  England  probably  modified  some  of  the 
details  of  the  Roman  house.  The  atrium^  or  hall, 
open  to  the  sky,  with  a rain-cistern,  or  impluvium  in 
its  centre,  was  not  equally  suited  to  the  damp  atmos- 
phere of  Britain,  and  that  apartment  may  have  been 
covered  in.  Of  the  extensive  remains  of  Roman 
villas  in  England,  little  but  the  ground  plan,  and  its 
mosaic  pavement,  has  been  found;  they  were  built 
of  thin  bricks,  like  tiles  ; and  massive  substantiality 
was  their  principal  characteristic.  The  Saxons  may 
have  availed  themselves  of  such  of  the  Roman  remains 
as  were  not  devastated  by  the  wars  that  preceded 
their  entrance  into  England.  Without  mechanical 
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skill  to  work  the  quarries  made  by  the  Romans,  and 
while  the  habitations  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
mud  or  wooden  huts,  of  one  room  only,  in  the  middle 
of  which  the  fire  was  kindled,  the  Saxon  thegne  built 
his  “ hair^  from  the  woods  on  his  demesne,  by  the 
labor  of  his  bondsmen ; it  was  thatched  with  reeds, 
or  straw,  or  roofed  with  wooden  shingles.  Its  plan 
was  little  more  than'‘its  name  implied,  a capacious 
apartment,  which  in  the  daytime  was  adapted  to 
the  patriarchal  hospitality  of  the  owner,  and  formed 
at  night  a sort  of  stable  for  his  servants,  to  whose 
rude  accommodation  their  master^s  was  not  much 
superior,  in  a small  adjoining  chamber.  The  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  (a  fashion  still  sur- 
viving in  the  large  brasiers  of  charcoal  used  in  the 
English  College  dining  halls) ; the  smoke  made  its  way 
out  through  an  opening  in  the'  roof  immediately  above 
the  hearth,  or  by  the  door,  windows,  and  eaves  of 
the  thatch.  The  lord,  and  his  ‘‘hearthmen,^^  a signifi- 
cant appellation  given  to  his  most  familiar  retainers, 
sat  by  the  same  fire  at  which  their  repast  was  cooked, 
and  at  night  retired  to  share  the  same  dormitory, 
which  served  also  as  a council  chamber.  Habitations 
in  towns  were  similar  to  those  in  the  country,  of 
wood,  or  mud ; even  London  was  built  mainly  of 
wood  and  plaster,  though  in  a superior  manner, 
almost  to  the  period  of  the  great  fire  in  1666.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  centuries  of  Saxon  dominion,  however, 
it  is  probable  that  some  edifices,  both  ecclesiastical 
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and  domestic,  were  built  of  stone,  and  in  the  imitative 
Roman,  or  Romanesque  style,  imported  from  the 
continent.^’ 

The  change  of  building  introduced  by  the  Nor- 
mans, beside  their  fortified  works,  was  rather  novelty 
of  detail  than  novelty  of  plan.  The  chief  room,  or 
hall,  and  single  bedchamber  still  prevailed  even  in 
regal  residences’’  (unless  we  imagine  that  additional 
rooms  of  timber  formerly  adjoined  them,  which  are 
now  destroyed  by  time),  ‘‘the  only  distinction  being 
superior  size  and  decoration.  The  hall  was  built  of 
stone  by  masons  hired  from  France,  the  furcce,  or 
wooden  posts,  which  formerly  supported  the  thatched 
roof,  gave  place  to  columns  of  stone,  supporting 
circular  arches,  and  light  was  admitted  by  round,  or 
square-headed  windows.”  (Illustrations  of  halls  of  this 
description,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  given  by 
the  author,  from  remains  still  existing  in  England.) 

The  useful  invention  of  the  chimney  appears  to 
have  been  generally  unknown  in  England,  as  indeed 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
although  some  rare  examples  of  it  occur  as  early  as 
the  twelfth.  Bricks,  tiles,  and  plaster  are  mentioned 
in  documents  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. There  are  many  specimens  of  painted  glass 
in  churches  in  England  of  the  twelfth  century ; but 
in  dwellings,  shutters  or  canvas  was  generally  used 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Thus,  we  see,  the  use  of  chimneys,  glazed  windows, 
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and  the  appropriation  of  distinct  apartments  for  dis- 
tinct purposes,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of 
modern  civilization  and  refinement  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture ; points  in  which  the  poorest  mechanic  or 
laborer  of  our  own  time  is  better  off  than  kings  were 
of  old  ; perfect  protection  from  the  weather,  with 
natural  or  artificial  light,  enabling  us  to  prolong  the 
hours  of  industry  or  relaxation,  and  the  separation 
of  apartments  being  not  only  a convenience,  but 
obviously  and  intimately  connected  with  all  the 
decencies  and  moralities  of  life. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limit,  to  detail  the 
progressive  improvements  in  comfort  and  style  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  castles,  monasteries,  and  convents 
would  naturally  demand  larger  ranges  of  apartments, 
cells,  galleries,  libraries,  chapels,  etc.,  and  would  par- 
take, though  in  a modified  and  subdued  degree,  of 
the  various  styles  of  ecclesiastical  Gothic  prevailing 
at  their  erection.  As  the  times  grew  more  peaceful 
and  civilized,  the  feudal  castle  would  be  superseded 
by  the  moated  grange  or  mansion,  and  that  by  the 
manor-house  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  of  which 
numerous  remains  are  stiU  existing,  and  which  form 
the  basis  of  many  of  the  designs  in  this  work. 

The  general  plan  of  the  ancient  English  mansions 
was  borrowed  from  the  monastery,  and  consisted  of 
long  ranges  of  building  enclosing  a quadrangle,  or 
forming  three  sides  of  the  same  ; but,  on  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  classical  architecture  by  Inigo  J ones,  this  plan 
was  discarded  for  that  of  the  concentrated  Italian 
mansion,  occasionally  with  wings  connected  by  colon- 
nades, or  lower  ranges  of  building,  which  has  formed 
the  general  model  of  large  mansions  down  to  our  own 
times. 

After  the  blank  space  in  art,  produced  by  the  civil 
wars,  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole remarked,  “ brought  hack  loyalty,  but  not  taste.^^ 
Paris  was  the  school  of  study ; the  florid  ornaments 
and  debased  forms  of  the  Louis  XIY.  style  prevailed. 
In  gardening  and  planting,  as  well,  none  hut  French 
artists  were  employed.  To  this,  at  the  revolution,  in 
compliment  to  William  III.,  succeeded  the  Dutch  taste 
for  comparatively  plain  red  brick  and  stone  square- 
built  mansions,  with  high  roofs  and  dormer-windows  ; 
and  in  gardening,  straight  canals,  long  terrace  walks 
and  rows  of  trees,  high  garden-walls,  and  yew  or 
hoUy  square -clipped  hedges.  During  and  subsequent 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  architects,  Yanbrugh, 
Campbell,  and  Gibbs,  revived  a heavier  or  purer  pal- 
ladian  style  ; until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  discoveries  of  Stuart,  at  Athens,  introduced  the 
recent  Greek  taste,  which,  however,  has  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  worthy  of  admiration  in  domestic 
architecture. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Gothic 
style  was  revived  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Villa  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  by  Wyatt,  and  other  architects. 
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but  in  a very  incorrect  and  tawdry  manner.  It  was 
not  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
that  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Britton,  Pugin, 
and  others,  and  the  general  study  of  the  original 
models  in  antiquity,  brought  back  the  knowledge  and 
taste  requisite  for  their  correct  imitation.  The 
general  fault  of  the  first  revivers  of  modern  Gothic, 
and  which  tended  to  bring  the  very  name  into  con- 
tempt, (as  may  be  instanced  in  the  example  of  the 
celebrated  Eton  Hall,  near  Liverpool)  was  that  they 
merely  substituted  Gothic  ornamental  forms  for  Gre- 
cian or  Roman,  buttresses  for  pilasters,  piers  and 
arches  for  one  of  the  five  orders,  while  the  principles 
of  arrangement  and  construction  essential  to  the  style 
were  entirely  disregarded. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  principal 
published  designs  for  unexecuted  buildings,  which 
have  tended  so  much  of  late  years  to  draw  atten- 
tion to,  and  advance  the  pubhc  taste  and  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  and  to  set  the  general  fashion  in  villa 
and  cottage  architecture  now  prevailing.  These  pub- 
hcations  have  also  been  connected,  both  as  cause  and 
effect,  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  its  infiuence  on  rural  architecture.  The 
practice  of  designing  in  perspective,  with  landscape 
back-grounds,  is  comparatively  of  recent  date.  Hol- 
land, the  very  meritorious  architect  of  the  old  Carlton 
palace,  was  one  of  the  first,  to  our  knowledge,  to  send 
forth  a series  of  sketchy,  but  effective,  hints  of  this 
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kind  ; but  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  artist  we 
are  indebted  to  Papworth,  whose  colored  aquatints 
are  full  of  idea  and  feeling,  although  deficient  in  cor- 
rectness of  style,  which  had  not  been  sufficiently 
studied  in  his  time.  He  was  followed  by  Robinson, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  best  lithographic  artists  to 
give  effect  to  some  of  the  most  picturesque  cottages 
ever  designed.  His  details  are,  indeed,  generally  too 
heavy ; and  his  larger  and  more  regular  Gothic  de- 
signs are  not  so  good  in  conception  or  in  detail.  He 
excels  most  in  the  minute.  ' Many  of  his  entrance 
lodges,  by  adding  a story  with  dormer-windows  in  the 
roof,  and  a room  or  two  behind,  might  be  converted 
into  more  elegant  cottage  villas  than  most  of  his 
express  designs  for  that  purpose.  Many  of  the 
designs  in  Loudon^s  Cyclopcedia  of  Architecture^  to 
which  the  present  writer  made  a slight  contribution, 
and  which  has  considerably  tended  to  popularize  the 
subject,  possess  considerable  merit ; among  which 
may  be  mentioned  those  by  Barry,  Fowler,  Trotman, 
and  E.  B.  Lamb.  Hunt’s  “ Tudor  Exemplars  ” is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  correct  adaptations  of  that 
style  to  modern  purposes,  that  has  been  recently 
published. 

“ The  end  in  view,”  says  Mr.  Loudon,  “in  forming  a 
villa,  is  to  produce  a healthy,  agreeable,  and  elegant 
country  residence  ; and  the  means  for  attaining  this 
end  are  : 1.  A judicious  choice  of  situation.  2.  Good 
interior  accommodation,  and  external  appearance. 
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3.  A fitting  arrangement  of  the  grounds.’^  We  embody 
the  substance  of  his  remarks  on  the  first  article. 

1.  Choice  of  Site. — This  includes  the  consideration 
of  climate,  elevation,  surface,  aspect,  soil,  and  locality, 
or  distance  from  towns  and  neighborhood. 

If  a climate  is  to  be  chosen,  a dry  one  is  the  best. 
The  advantage  of  elevation  is,  that  it  gives  command 
of  prospect,  without  which  a villa  may  be  beautiful, 
picturesque,  or  romantic,  but  it  never  can  be  dignified 
or  grand,  and  scarcely  even  elegant  or  graceful.  Ele- 
vation is  a relative  term.  In  a flat  country,  a knoU, 
a hundred  feet  in  height,  by  raising  the  ground  floor 
above  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  the  surrounding 
plain,  will  allow  the  eye  to  range  over  an  extensive 
distance,  and  to  command  a variety  of  neighboring 
objects.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  whole  surface 
is  hilly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dignity  of  effect,  and 
variety  of  prospect,  that  a house  should  enjoy  such 
extensive  views ; because,  in  this  case,  the  variations  of 
the  surface  produce  that  expression  in  the  landscape, 
which  in  the  flat  country  is  unknown.  The  hmitation  ^ 
of  absolute  height,  at  which  it  is  desirable  to  build,  is 
determined  by  the  capacities  of  the  situation  for  gar- 
dening and  planting,  without  possessing  which  it 
ought  to  be  abandoned. 

The  character  of  the  surface  on  which  to  build  is 
the  next  consideration  : and  of  all  the  varieties  of 
hilly  surface,  perhaps  the  most  desirable  site  is,  where 
a prominent  knoll  stands  forward  from  a lengthened 
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irregular  ridge,  and  where  the  latter  has  a valley  with 
a river  in  front,  and  higher  hills  rising  one  above 
another  behind.  One  of  the  worst  sites  is,  the  steep 
uniform  side  of  a hill,  closely  surrounded  by  other 
hills  equally  high  and  steep. 

Aspect  is  the  next  in  the  order  of  importance ; 
respecting  which  there  are  some  considerations  which 
apply  to  every  country,  and  others  to  particular  coun- 
tries, or  districts  of  country  only.  Nothing  in  the 
architecture  or  appendages  of  a house  can  compensate 
for  its  being  set  down  on  the  north  side  of  a high  hill, 
or  ridge,  where  it  is  precluded  from  partaking  of  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun  during  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year.  In  most  countries  there  is  some 
point  of  the  compass  from  which  rain  and  storms  are 
more  frequent  than  from  any  other  ; and  to  expose  a 
house  unnecessarily  to  such  weather  is  evidently 
injudicious.  Exposure  to  high  winds  is  less  objection- 
able than  to  driving  rains,  since  shelter  may  be 
afforded  from  the  former  by  trees,  but  not  from  the 

V 

latter  by  any  means. 

The  soil  and  subsoil  are  among  the  primary  con- 
siderations in  the  choice  of  a viUa  site.  A soil,  which 
retains  moisture  on  its  surface,  may  be  considered  as  the 
least  healthy ; and  one  which  admits  of  being  walked 
upon  without  wetting  the  feet  the  soonest  after  a 
shower  of  rain,  is  the  most  so.  Regard  must  also  be 
had  to  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  for  garden  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  growth  of  trees.  In  this  respect, 
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the  subsoil  is  sometimes  of  more  importance  than  the 
soil ; for  the  latter  can  generally  be  improved  by 
draining,  and  its  susceptibility  of  this  improvement 
varies  materially,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil. A bad  subsoil  is  also  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
thriving  of  timber  trees.  In  an  economical  point  of 
view,  it  is  more  desirable  to  choose  a poor  soil  than  a 
rich  one,  provided  it  be  dry,  for  the  immediate  site  of 
the  house.  Rich  soils  are  better  reserved  for  culti- 
vation ; and  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  lawns  and  kept 
grounds,  they  only  increase  the  expense  of  mowing 
and  weeding,  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  their  herb- 
age. On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  most  important 
consideration  in  respect  to  the  soil  is,  that  it  should  be 
dry,  and  placed  on  a subsoil  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  trees. 

There  are  other  particular  circumstances  which 
may  influence  the  choice  of  a situation  for  an  abode  ; 
such  as  the  obtaining  of  good  water,  the  neighbor- 
hood to  a river,  lake,  or  the  sea,  a frequented  or 
retired  spot,  and  other  peculiar  tastes  and  dispositions 
of  different  individuals. 

If  the  ground  is  very  flat,  an  artificial  mound  may 
be  created,  by  raising  the  building  on  a platform,  or 
deep  foundation,  forming  a cellar  or  basement  story, 
and  by  forming  a raised  terrace  and  sloping  banks 
round  the  house.  On  an  uniformly  sloping  bank  or 
hill  side,  and  with  a dry  soil  and  subsoil,  a recess  may 
be  scooped  out,  and  two  prominences  formed  by  the 
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earth  on  each  side,  and  the  house  placed  in  the  back 
of  the  recess.  If  the  two  prominences  are  properly 
planted,  the  house  will  appear  to  be  placed  in  a 
natural  recess  in  the  side  of  a hill,  backed  and  flanked 
with  wood.  When  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  moist,  a 
platform,  on  brick  or  stone  arched  foundations,  may 
be  raised,  projecting  boldly  forward,  and  a recess 
excavated  behind ; with  the  soil  from  which  terraces 
may  be  raised  in  front  of  the  house,  and  at  each  side  ; 
the  space  behind,  and  also  the  sides,  being  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs.  Natural  features  of  ground 
may  also  be  heightened  by  artificial  means  ; a knoll, 
if  too  small,  may  be  enlarged  by  the  earth  excavated 
for  the  cellars  and  foundations. 

2.  Choice  of  Plan. — An  exact  square  is  the  form 
which  includes  the  most  space  with  the  least  wall ; 
setting  the  circle  and  octagon  out  of  the  question,  as 
inconvenient  and  uneconomical.  On  a building  of  a 
cubical  form,  the  Italian  roof,  sloping  from  every  side 
to  a central  point,  is  the  best.  A building  must  form 
a parallelogram,  at  least  half  as  long  again  as  it  is 
wide,  to  make  a pediment  or  gable  roof  look  well.  If 
we  adopt  the  cottage  style,  the  plan  should  not  be  too 
square,  or  too  large.  The  width  of  two  rooms  will 
generally  be  found  too  great  to  roof  over  with  one 
span,  if  the  roof  is  high-pitched.  Therefore  a cottage 
building  should  consist  of  projecting  wings,  one  room, 
or  a room  and  a passage  in  width,  \vith  gables  at 
right  angles  to  each  other;  generally  with  a main 
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higher  roof,  oblong,  or  L,  or  T,  shaped  on  the  plan, 
and  the  gables  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  house  inter- 
secting into  it. 

In  rural  architecture,  the  convenient  distribution  of 
the  apartments  is  the  first  object,  which  should  never 
be  sacrificed  to  symmetry  of  plan,  which  is  rather  a 
beauty  of  city  architecture  ; while  irregularity  of  dis- 
position is  productive  of  greater  variety  and  pic- 
turesqueness. Uvedale  Price  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  critic  that  expressly  suggested  irregularity  of 
plan,  with  a view  to  picturesqueness  and  combination 
with  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  convenience  of 
projecting  windows  towards  the  best  views  ; and 
pointed  out  the  landscape-architecture  of  the  Italian 
painters  as  models  for  imitation  in  this  respect.  In 
extensive  designs,  it  is  good  to  make  the  principal 
masses  symmetrical  in  themselves,  grouping  and  con- 
trasting them  with  other  larger  or  smaller,  higher  or 
lower  ones;  and  thus  we  may  unite  the  opposite 
beauties  of  regularity  and  picturesqueness. 

In  the  country,  where  we  are  unlimited  as  to  space, 
it  is  most  natural,  convenient,  and  pleasing  to  extend 
the  ground-plan,  and  have  as  few  stories  in  height  as 
possible.  A tall  house,  detached  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  others,  is  insecure  in  construction,  and  gawky 
in  appearance.  Two  stories  above  the  ground  is  best 
for  the  cottage  style,  and  perhaps  three  should  never 
be  exceeded  in  any  other. 

The  leading  principles  which  direct  the  disposition 
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of  the  different  apartments,  according  to  Mr.  Loudon, 
are  : 1.  Shelter  from  prevailing  winds  and  storms. 
2.  Enjoyment  of  particular  views  afforded  by  the 
situation.  3.  Exposure  to,  or  protection  from,  the 
sun.  The  advantage  of  irregularity  of  plan  is  here 
seen,  that  we  may  project  one  part  of  the  building  to 
shelter  another.  “In  the  middle  States,”  says  Mr. 
Downing,  “a south-west  aspect  (all  other  things  being 
equal)  is  the  best  for  the  principal  rooms,  and  a north- 
east the  most  disagreeable.  In  hot  climates,  a north 
exposure  may  be  agreeable  on  account  of  its  coolness, 
but  in  all  temperate  latitudes,  a southern  one  is  more 
desirable  for  the  entire  year.” 

“ In  arranging  the  different  apartments  of  a cot- 
tage or  villa,  great  variations  will  naturally  arise  out 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances,  mode  of  living,  or  indi- 
vidual wants  of  the  family  by  whom  it  is  inhabited. 
Thus,  a family  hving  a secluded  hfe,  or  one  composed 
of  infirm  persons,  would  prefer  to  have  their  sleeping 
apartments,  kitchen,  and  other  conveniences  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  parlor,  or  living-room,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  ease  and  comfort  in  domestic  affairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  a family  fond  of  social  intercourse, 
would  prefer  to  have  several  handsome  apartments, 
as  a drawing-room,  dining-room,  library,  etc.,  occupy- 
ing the  principal  floor,  placing  the  kitchen  and  offices 
in  the  basement,  and  the  bed-rooms  on  the  second 
story : each  department  of  the  house  being  then  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  intruding  itself  but  little  on 'the 
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family  or  guests  when  not  required  to  be  visible  ; 
which  is  the  ideal  of  domestic  accommodation.’^  For 
this  reason,  we  have,  in  our  plans,  only  observed  the 
essential  requisites,  leaving  all  minor  requisites  to  be 
added  according  to  individual  tastes.  Mr.  Downing 
advocates  closets  and  pantries  next  the  dining-room, 
but  justly  adds  : “ Some  persons  have  such  a passion 
for  closets  that  they  not  unfrequently  destroy  all  the 
merit  of  a plan  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  them.  A 
plan  of  moderate  size  will,  perhaps,  afford  only  a few 
rooms  of  good  proportion,  which  would  be  injured  or 
destroyed  by  cutting  off  many  closets.  It  is  far  better 
to  substitute  wardrobes,  or  movable  closets,  than 
thus  to  sacrifice  all  space  and  elegance  of  arrange- 
ment.” To  which  we  may  add,  that  whatever  propor- 
tion of  the  ground  plan  is  devoted  to  closets,  just  so 
much  is  added  to  the  whole, expense  of  the  building, 
on  every  story  above.  In  the  same  way,  all  super- 
fluous passages  are  so  much  room  lost,  and  expense 
thrown  away.  Therefore  the  entrance -hall,  staircase, 
and  passages  should  be  as  central  and  close  together 
as  the  doors  to  the  several  rooms  will  allow  of  A 
back  door,  giving  a thorough  air  through  the  house, 
is  always  a desideratum. 

Chimneys  give  most  general  heat  to  a house  when 
in  the  inner  walls,  but  in  Gothic  buildings  are  more 
picturesque  on  the  exterior. 

The  same  plan  may  have  various  styles  of  elevation 
given  to  it ; and  a plan  may  be  designed  to  corre- 
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spend  to  any  given  elevation.  The  right  and  left  of 
any  plan  may  easily  be  reversed,  in  order  to  suit  the 
best  aspect,  and  it  will  look  equally  well.  An  ele- 
vation will  often  bear  reducing  a story  in  height,  or 
adding  one  to  it : and  the  plan  and  elevation  may  be 
executed  on  a larger  or  smaller  scale,  to  a certain 
extent ; taking  care  not  to  make  castles  petite,  and 
cottages  gigantic. 

The  convenience  of  the  Gothic  or  picturesque  style 
of  house  is,  that  additions  may  be  made  at  subsequent 
periods  on  one  side  or  other,  and  often  add  to  the 
good  effect.  A regular  built  house,  too,  may  be  often 
made  picturesque  by  throwing  out  wings  or  bows,  and 
adding  offices,  etc.,  behind  or  at  one  side. 

3.  Choice  of  Style, — This  is  intimately  connected 
with,  and  should  depend  very  much  upon  our  pre- 
vious choice  of  site,  size,  and  ground-plan.  It  is  only 
extensive  buildings  that  should  aim  at  dignity  or  splen- 
dor, or  adopt  a style  that  contains  those  inherent 
characteristics.  Dwellings  of  a smaller  size  should 
only  aim  at  neatness,  elegance,  or  picturesqueness, 
and  adopt  some  kind  of  cottage  style  ; while  a cottage 
orme  oh  too  grand  a scale  will  justly  incur  the  imputa- 
tion of  “ the  pride  that  apes  humility. Symmetric- 
ally planned  buildings  should  be  rather  of  the  Italian 
than  of  the  Gothic  style.  In  choosing  a style,  harmony 
with  the  scenery  is  the  next  important  consideration, 
and  the  site  our  principal  guide.  Rural  architecture 
is  the  creation  of  a picture,  of  which  the  landscape  is 
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the  back-ground.  But,  with  the  exception  of  what 
artificial  gardening  and  planting  can  do  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  in  a flat  country,  the  back- 
ground is  given  us  by  nature,  and  we  have  to  design 
the  principal  object  of  the  picture  to  correspond  with 
it.  Thus  a high  situation  demands  an  aspiring  group 
of  buildings,  a low  situation,  an  extended  one.  A cot- 
tage should  not  be  placed  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  nor 
a castle  or  an  Italian  villa,  with  a prospect  tower,  in 
a secluded  valley.  And  yet  we  shall  find  these  obvious 
principles  of  taste  and  common  sense  constantly  in- 
fringed, and  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city,  Italian 
villas  on  low  ground,  and  Gothic  cottage-gables  cut- 
ting against  the  sky,  without  a tree  about  them. 

The  Grecian  and  Homan,  and  the  purest  revived 
Homan  or  Italian  s-tyles  of  architecture  have,  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  best  judges  and  most  cultivated 
nations  in  every  age,  been  allowed  to  be  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  imagination.  But,  for 
their  full  development,  they  require  cities  as  the 
arena  of  their  display.  They  are  not  rural,  or 
capable  of  combining  well  with  trees  and  rural  dis- 
tances. The  sublimity  of  the  Greek  requires  an 
acropolis,  or  the  summit  of  a rocky  promontory  : the 
Homan  agrees  better  with  shipping  and  the  sea,  as  in 
Claudels  pictures  of  marine  ports.  Columns  and 
arcades  in  cities  supply  the  place  of  trees  in  giving 
shelter  and  shade  : where  we  possess  the  verdant 
colonnades  of  nature,  those  of  art  appear  superfluous 
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and  impertinent.  The  strict  regularity,  too,  required 
in  classical  architecture  is  too  violent  a contrast  with 
the  irregularity  of  nature. 

But  the  architecture  of  every  country  consists  of 
two  distinct  species : one,  the  highly  ornamental  style 
devoted  to  temples,  churches,  and  public  or  private 
buildings  in  cities  ; the  other,  that  inferior  form  and 
construction  observed  in  their  ordinary  domestic 
edifices.  For  this  reason,  the  general  national 
character  of  the  architecture  of  a country  must  be 
studied,  if  we  wish  to  combine  with  it  the  more 
decorative  features  of  the  same  style. 

It  is  not  from  association,  we  think,  but  from  one 
of  the  many  secret  analogies  of  nature,  that  the  style 
of  building  which  best  harmonizes  with  the  scenery 
of  any  country  will  necessarily  be  that  which  is 
indigenous  to  it,  and  the  natural,  unconscious  result 
of  the  materials  at  hand,  and  the  character  of  the 
natives  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  high  walls,  and  low- 
pitched  or  flat  roofs  of  the  common  buildings  around 
the  Mediterranean  are  as  much  the  natural  production 
of  that  climate  as  the  low  cottages  and  steep-thatched 
roofs  are  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  In 
adopting  a foreign  style,  therefore,  regard  should  be 
had,  that  it  is  not  totally  discordant  with  the  country 
in  which  it  is  introduced  ; like  the  Hindoo  or  Chinese 
style  imported  into  Europe,  or  the  classical  style  ex- 
ported to  India.  The  late  fashionable,  pure  Greek 
style  is  utterly  discordant  with  English  or  American 
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scenery.  Nothing  but  servility  to  fashion  could  have 
led  to  the  absurdity  of  putting  windows  into  a 
Greek  temple,  and  wishing  to  live  in  it.  The  Palla- 
dian,  or  pure  Italian  style  of  mansion,  the  first  that 
was  adopted  in  England  from  jnsthetic  motives,  is  not 
suited  to  park  scenery,  and  does  not  shine  in  con- 
nexion with  landscape  even  in  its  own  country.  The 
more  romantic  the  scenery,  the  simpler  and  more  un- 
pretending should  be  the  character  of  the  buildings. 

The  materials  we  use,  if  first  determined  upon, 
should  also  influence  our  choice  of  style.  Any  kind 
of  Italian  or  Gothic  may  be  built  of  stone,  or  brick 
and  stone  ; but  if  wood  is  used,  the  Swiss  style  is  the 
best ; and  the  Italian,  and  the  Gothic,  (except  the 
cottage  style)  should  be  rejected.  The  various  styles 
of  Gothic,  from  the  feudal  castle  to  the  Elizabethan 
and  old  English  mansion,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to 
be  the  best  in  accordance  with  English  or  American 
scenery.  The  ultimate  test  of  rural  architecture,  and 
its  kindred  art,  landscape-gardening,  is  landscape- 
painting.  Does  a literal  view  of  a building  and  its 
environs,  from  a well-chosen  point,  or  from  several 
points  of  view,  make  a good  picture  ? Does  it,  as 
artists  say,  compose  well?  Does  it  seem  of  a piece  ? 
as  if  the  building  might  have  grown  out  of  the 
ground?  Then,  but 'not  otherwise,  the  design  is 
good. 

We  would  now  proceed  to  notice  some  general 
principles  and  characteristic  modes  which  are  neces- 
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sary  to  be  observed  in  the  several  national  styles,  of 
V7hich  we  have  given  specimens  in  the  present  designs; 
and  first,  of  the  old  English,  or  Gothic,  style.  This  is 
characterized  by  lowness  of  wall  and  height  of  roof, 
with  dormer-windows  in  it  ; high-pitched  gables, 
sometimes  truncated  or  cut  off  at  the  apex,  as  in 
Design  No.  1 ; chimneys  grouped  together,  but  each 
shaft  separated  by  recesses,  or  projections  ; the  ends  of 
the  joists  and  rafters  projecting,  and  the  timber  fram- 
ing of  wooden  houses  exhibited  on  the  exterior  ; the 
windows  divided  into  two  or  more  lights  by  wooden 
mullions,  originally  forming  a continuation  of  the 
studs  of  the  framework,  and  the  prototype  of  the 
stone  mullions  of  richer  Gothic  windows.  There  is  a 
softness  and  snugness  in  the  effect  of  the  English 
thatched  roof,  which  shingles  or  slates  can  never 
equal.  The  only  way  to  remedy  this  defect  is  to  add 
a depth  of  cornice  moulding  to  the  eaves,  and  barge- 
boards  (as  in  Design  No.  5)  to  the  gables.  A long 
continued  verandah,  or  piazza,  (as  it  is  improperly 
called)  forms  a discordant  horizontal  line  under  the 
eaves,  or  the  gables,  of  a Gothic  cottage,  unless  the 
roof  of  the  house  is  continued  down  in  the  old  Dutch 
fashion  (as  in  Design  No.  8).  Otherwise  a roomy 
wooden  porch  should  be  substituted,  with  a steep 
gabled  or  lean-to  roof ; or  bow  windows  with  internal 
Venetian  shutter-blinds,  preserving  a shade  while  the 
sashes  are  open,  will  answer  most  of  the  purposes  of 
a verandah.  Many  of  the  old  English  timber  houses 
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were  elaborately  ornamented  on  the  exterior.  For 
a fine  specimen  of  which  we  refer  to  the  Builder^ 
vol.  iv.,  p.  390. 

The  resemblance  of  the  climate  of  the  greatest  part 
of  this  country  with  that  of  Italy  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  is  a strong  argument  for  the  selection  of  the 
Italian  rural  style  of  building,  in  which  colonnades 
and  arcades  may  be  introduced,  for  shelter  in  summer, 
without  producing  cold  or  dampness  in  winter.  The 
other  leading  features  of  this  style  are  : a flat-pitched 
roof,  hipped  or  pedimented  at  the  ends,  with  pro- 
jecting eaves  or  cornice,  formed  by  brackets  or  the 
ends  of  the  rafters  ; windows  not  too  large,  with 
square  or  semicircular  heads,  and  plain  projecting 
architraves  and  sills  on  brackets;  occasional  round 
and  double  windows  ; lofty  and  picturesque  chimneys  ; 
stone  coins,  or  a wide  flat  pilaster,  without  base  or 
capital,  at  the  angles  of  the  building  ; terraces  and 
balustrades  ; pedestals  and  vases  ; garden  seats,  etc., 
to  connect  the  base-line  of  the  structure  with  the 
level  or  hilly  site  on  which  it  stands  ; a tower,  or 
belvedere^  rising  above  the  roof,  from  which  to  enjoy 
the  prospect,  or  coolness  of  the  summer  evening. 

A simple  and  picturesque  Italian  porch,  or  verandah, 
may  be  formed  by  round  wooden  pillars  on  a dwarf 
wall  or  parapet,  supporting  a square  timber  archi- 
trave, and  that  the  projecting  rafters,  covered  with 
lapped  weather-boarding  ; the  roof  of  very  low  pitch,, 
not  returned  with  a hip  at  the  ends,  but  exhibiting  an 
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abrupt  termination  over  the  end  pillars,  or  over  an 
open  arch  and  piers,  instead  of  end  columns.  In 
Italy  columns  are  thus  used,  supporting  a trellis 
covered  with  grape  vines,  which  has  a very  pretty 
effect  in  summer  and  fall  ; in  winter  a movable 
boarded  roof  might  be  substituted.  To  produce  a cor- 
rect imitation  of  the  Italian  style,  great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  keep  the  windows  few  and  small  com- 
pared with  the  solid  wall.  Stone,  or  brick  plastered, 
is  essential  to  this  style.  The  numerous  wooden 
boxes  that  we  see  nailed  together  in  the  assumed 
form  of  Italian  villas,  will  never  produce  lasting  satis- 
faction to  the  eye  or  mind,  as  imitations  of  stone- 
work ; while  the  too  large  and  numerous  apertures, 
and  projections,  octagon  bows,  and  minutely  cut 
brackets,  are  totally  discordant  with  the  Italian  man- 
ner, which  is  characterized  rather  by  plainness  and 
simplicity. 

When  a novel  style,  like  the  Swiss,  first  presents 
itself  to  our  view,  we  should  not  hastily  decide  upon 
its  merits  or  demerits.  We  must  in  some  degree  get 
accustomed  to  things  before  we  can  fully  enjoy  them ; 
and  those  are  often  most  lastingly  relished,  which  are 
not  so  strikingly  attractive  at  first.  We  are  convinced 
that  if  any  influential  person  had  the  boldness  to  set 
the  example  of  building  a tasteful  Swiss  cottage,  he 
would  not  long  be  without  numerous  followers.  The 
essential  principles  of  the  Swiss  style  are  : — wood 
as  a material,  in  preference  to  stone  ; width  and  low- 
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ness  of  general  form  ; overhanging  roofs,  supported 
by  large  brackets  ; mullioned  windows  ; external 
galleries  and  stairs  ; where  the  door  is  not  sheltered 
by  a gallery  above,  an  open  wooden  porch  may  be 
appropriately  introduced.  We  would  never  recom- 
mend this  style  for  a suburban  situation,  in  which  it 
would  appear  incongruous  and  affected,  but  only  for 
wild  and  romantic  valleys  or  plains,  with  rocks  or 
mountains  in  sight  in  the  distance.  A Swiss  cottage 
should  not  be  surrounded  by  tall  trees,  nor  the  garden 
too  closely  and  trimly  fenced  around  it  ; but  a natural 
and  agreeable  wildness  should  be  preserved,  in  har- 
mony with  the  back-ground. 

Imported  publications  have  lately  appeared,  and  we 
have  seen  some  designs  executed  on  Staten  Island,  in 
the  modern  German  Yilla  style.  This  may  be  called 
a cross  between  the  Italian  and  the  Swiss  cottage,  in 
our  opinion  by  no  means  combining,  but  rather 
destroying  the  beauties  of  both.  To  adopted  citizens 
from  Germany  we  should  be  far  from  denying  the 
pleasure  of  reviving  home  associations,  but  to  all 
others  we  cannot  recommend  the  style  for  any  intrin- 
sic aesthetic  qualities. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  native  critics  in  this  coun- 
try, restive  under  the  trammels  of  European  modes, 
have  been  recently  advocating  the  adoption  or  inven- 
tion of  some  undiscovered  American  style  of  architec- 
ture. Now,  if  the  climate  and  the  materials  furnished 
were  of  a totally  dissimilar  character  to  those  of  the 
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mother  country,  as  well  as  the  natural  genius,  educa- 
tion and  institutions,  taste  and  habits,  there  might  be 
some  likelihood  of  a distinct  character  of  building 
naturally  producing  itself.  But  when  we  see  that 
these  particulars  are  far  more  similar  than  dissimilar, 
and  that,  through  increased  facility  of  communication, 
the  education,  tastes,  and  habits  of  both  continents  are 
daily  more  and  more  approximating  to  each  other,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  production  of  a peculiar 
national  style  of  architecture  is  totally  visionary  and 
improbable.  Indeed,  all  national  styles  were  the  pro- 
duction of  early  ages,  of  the  infancy  of  art  in  different 
countries,  and  not  of  periods  of  refined  cultivation. 
The  same  arguments  seem  to  apply  to  this  subject  as 
to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a peculiar  Ameri- 
can literature  sui  generis^  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
decisively  answered  by  the  opposite  question — can 
there  be  twq  literatures  in  one  and  the  same  language  ? 
The  arts,  moreover,  are  universal  languages,  and  are 
less  subject  to  national  peculiarities.  Music,  the  fine 
art  the  most  cognate  with  architecture,  is  the  only 
universal  language.  Architecture,  not  pretending  to 
imitate  nature,  and  capable  of  less  originality  than  the 
other  fine  arts,  can  still  less  be  expected  to  exhibit  any 
new  indigenous  features  in  this  country.  All  the 
originality  we  have  any  reason  to  look  for,  must  arise 
from  individual  genius  and  talent,  shown  in  combina- 
tions and  adaptations  that  may  be  best  suited  to  the 
climate,  scenery,  and  uses  required. 
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The  use  of  wooden  stoo'ps  or  'piazzas,  and  the  pro- 
jecting shingled  roof,  is  almost  the  only  peculiarity 
suggested  by  the  climate  and  materials  to  the  original 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Yirginian  settlers.  We 
have  seen  some  not  unpicturesque  wooden  cottages  of 
this  kind  in  Connecticut  and  South  Carolina,  of  one 
story  and  an  attic  only,  above  the  ground,  with  a 
piazza  all  round,  open  on  three  sides  and  enclosed 
behind  ; the  roof  of  the  piazza  being  a continuation  of 
the  roof  of  the  house  in  front  and  back,  and  returned 
under  the  gable  on  the  two  sides,  forming  a hip  at  the 
angles.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  native 
cottage  style  that  we  believe  can  be  found ; but  we 
doubt  the  possibility  of  its  improvement  by  any  Italian 
or  Gothic  ornamental  additions  ; though  it  might  be 
rendered  really  pleasing  by  the  addition  of  climbing 
vines  and  roses  on  the  walls  and  pillars.  This  style, 
however,  is  probably  too  immediately  old-fashioned  to 
please  the  present  generation : fashions  are  only 
revived  after  considerable  intervals  of  time.  But,  as 
the  generality  of  village  and  country  houses  will  con- 
tinue for  a long  period  to  be  built  of  wood,  it  may  be 
useful  to  suggest  the  most  available  mode  of  obtain- 
ing a good  effect  from  that  material,  at  little  cost,  and 
without  pretending  to  imitate  any  foreign  style.  The 
first  requisite,  then,  to  relieve  the  ordinary  meagre 
barn-like,  or  cubical  box  shape,  would  be  to  enlarge 
and  project  the  cornice  of  the  roof  at  the  eaves  and 
the  pediment  ends  ; we  should  recommend  a low- 
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pitched  roof,  the  frieze  and  cornice  being  returned 
under  the  pediments.  The  cornice  should  have  plain 
or  ogee  horizontal  brackets,  at  equal  distances  apart ; 
the  doors  and  windows  should  have  plain  square- 
edged  architraves,  of  more  than  usual  projection ; the 
sashes  should  be  of  the  modern  Italian  fashion,  two 
squares  of  glass  in  width  ; and  instead  of  the  usual 
mean  narrow  vertical  fascia  at  the  angles  of  boarded 
buildings,  there  should  be  a broad  angle  pilaster, 
eighteen  inches  or  a foot  wide.  The  portico,  or  piazza, 
should  always  return  some  distance  round  the  angles 
of  the  front ; and  square  pillars  are  preferable  to 
round,  as  less  appearing  to  imitate  a regular  order  of 
columns.  They  should  support  an  architrave  and 
cornice  only,  and  a projecting  roof,  of  the  same  pitch 
as  to  the  house.  The  house  should  not  consist  of  more 
than  two  stories  and  a basement ; or  if  without  a base- 
ment, of  two  stories  and  an  attic,  with  windows  below 
the  roof ; the  chimneys  should  be  somewhat  distin- 
guished from  commonplace  ; and  such  a building 
would  at  all  events  exhibit  the  merits  of  being 
simple,  modest,  and  unpretending,  if  not  pleasing. 
False  pediments  in  the  centre  of  the  longest  front 
of  buildings  of  this  description  are  a very  objectionable 
fashion.  External  Venetian  blinds  are  suitable  for 
this  kind  of  building. 

In  this  place  we  would  notice  some  other  general 
faults  of  rural  architecture,  which  are  too  prevalent, 
and  easily  remedied.  And  first,  too  wide  masses 
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should  not  be  roofed  over  in  one  span.  A gable,  or 
pediment,  must  he  either  Gothic,  or  Italian,  that  is  as 
steep  as  a right  angle,  or  less  than  half  that  pitch  ; 
this  greater  or  less  pitch  should,  consequently,  regu- 
late the  style  of  decoration  to  be  adopted.  Mansard^ 
or  double-sloped  roofs,  with  dormer  windows  in  them, 
though  convenient  in  towns,  where  they  are  concealed, 
have  a very  bad  and  heavy  effect  in  country  houses, 
whether  hipped  or  gabled.  In  country  houses  where 
we  may  obtain  light  from  any  quarter  we  please,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  crowded  windows  in  one  or  more 
fronts.  It  is  only  the  regular  Italian  style  that 
requires  exact  uniformity  of  apertures,  the  irregular 
Italian  cottage  and  villa,  and  all  styles  of  Gothic  admit 
of  windows  being  omitted,  where  not  wanted  for  use  ; 
and  the  latter  may  have  more  or  fewer  mullions  and 
lights  in  width,  as  may  be  required.  Brackets  to  cor- 
nices should  always  be  at  equal  distances  apart. 
Coupled  brackets,  especially  if  at  wide  intervals,  are 
false  in  construction,  and  bad  and  spotty  in  effect : 
they  distract  the  eye,  instead  of  satisfying  it  with  a 
continuous  line  of  ornament.  The  effect  of  a bracketed 
cornice  at  a distance  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  enriched 
moulding  when  near : and  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
setting  the  ornaments  of  an  enriched  moulding  at  wide 
or  unequal  distances  apart.  Vertical  brackets  are 
also  unfit  for  external  cornices,  where  the  object  is  to 
give  projection  and  shadow.  In  general,  richness 
and  minuteness  of  ornament  is  out  of  place  in  all 
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external  rural  architecture.  Expense  in  this  matter 
is  entirely  thrown  away,  and  should  be  reserved  for 
interior  comforts  and  accommodation.  What  is 
wanted,  is  good  effect  at  a distance ; which  depends 
on  simplicity  and  unity  of  design,  and  on  the  general 
distribution  and  proportion  of  the  several  parts. 
When  we  are  in,  or  at  a country  house,  we  do  not 
look  at  the  house,  but  at  the  grounds  and  views  from 
it.  Outside  Venetian  blinds  are  totally  discordant 
with  all  kinds  of  Gothic  design ; inside  shutter-blinds 
should  be  substituted  where  required.  All  kinds  of 
Gothic  buildings  should  have  mullioned  windows,  with 
square  or  low-arched  heads : lancet-arched  and  tra- 
ceried  windows  belong  to  church  architecture,  and 
should  never  be  used  in  domestic  buildings  ,*  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  private  chapel  or  library  of  a very 
large  Gothic  mansion. 

The  stables,  barns,‘  and  out-houses,  to  Italian  villas, 
should  be  of  rough  stone,  or  brick  and  stone,  colored 
like  the  house,  and  have  a projecting  roof  and  rafters 
of  a similar  outline  and  character.  Semicircular 
windows,  rising  from  a continued  string  course  of 
stone  running  round  the  building,  look  well  in  stables  ; 
and  a small  turret,  of  the  Italian  bell-tower  form,  will 
be  appropriate  and  picturesque.  To  villas  of  a Gothic 
character,  they  should  be  built  of  wooden  framing, 
showing  itself  outside,  as  indicated  in  Design  No.  7, 
which  might  be  filled  in  with  brick-nogging  laid  edge- 
wise in  zigzag  patterns,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  inclined 
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braces  of  the  framework.  The  whole  should  be  col- 
ored to  match  the  house. 

We  have  given  no  express  designs  for  Entrance 
Lodges,  as- in  a new  and  republican  country  we  should 
be  averse  from  countenancing  any  aristocratic  assump- 
tions of  wealth  and  rank  imported  from  the  old  world. 
But  as  laborers’  cottages  will  be  useful  appendages  to 
large  villas  and  grounds,  several  of  our  smaller  cot- 
tages might  serve  for  the  purpose  of  entrance  lodges, 
if  required.  In  general,  the  simpler  entrance  piers 
and  gates  are,  the  better  : if  posts  are  used,  they 
should  be  sunk  deep  into  the  ground,  with  spurs 
framed  into  a sleeper  connecting  the  two  posts. 

‘‘The  principle,”  says  Mr.  Loudon,  “ by  which  the 
position  of  the  kitchen  and  stable  offices  is  determined, 
is  that  of  having  free  access  to  them  without  coming 
in  sight  of  any  of  the  fronts  of  the  house.  In  general, 
there  is  only  one  approach  to  a villa,  and  in  that  case 
the  offices  should  always  be  on  the  side  by  which  the 
approach-road  advances  towards  the  entrance  front. 
Farm-offices,  when  attached  to  a villa,  should  always 
be  placed  on  the  side  next  the  stable-offices.  The 
kitchen-garden  should  be,  if  possible,  on  the  side  next 
the  offices,  and  near  the  stables.  In  this  view  of  the 
general  arrangement  of  a villa  and  its  offices,  it 
appears  that  all  the  latter  should  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  dwelling-house,  so  as  to  leave  the  three 
other  sides  free,  if  possible,  to  the  disposal  of  the 
architect  and  the  landscape-gardener.” 

Next  to  the  form,  the  color  of  a building  is  the 
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greatest  requisite  to  produce  harmony  with  the  sce- 
nery. The  natural  color  of  materials  carries  its  own 
apology  with  it,  and  will,  in  general,  and  by  the  help 
of  time,  be  harmonious.  But  where  different  mate- 
rials are  colored  of  the  same  hue,  or  where  wood, 
which  must  be  painted,  is  used,  harmonious  tints 
should  be  carefully  selected.  “A  single  spot  of  raw 
white, says  Price,  “will  put  the  best-colored  land- 
scape out  of  tone.  It  also  destroys  all  gradations  of 
distance.^’  This  most  glaring  and  disagreeable,  but 
unfortunately  most  prevalent  of  colors,  therefore, 
should  be  entirely  eschewed,  and  light  and  neu- 
tral shades  of  gray,  yellow,  or  brown  ochre  substi- 
tuted ; which,  with  whiting,  (or  white  lead,)  charcoal, 
bistre,  and  soot,  are  among  the  cheapest  of  colors,  and 
will  produce  any  shade  required.  The  color  of  the 
neighboring  soil  on  the  road,  according  to  Sir  J.  Bey- 
nolds,  will  always  be  a good  one  to  select.  The 
brown  sand-stone  tint  often  used,  is  generally  too 
dark  for  the  necessary  distinction  of  the  building  from 
the  trees.  Bright  green  for  blinds,  fences,  etc.,  is  a 
color  that  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  possessing  neither 
contrast  nor  harmony  with  the  natural  color  of 
foliage.  A light  or  dark  oak  color,  or  a light  leaden 
hue,  would  be  far  preferable.  More  particular  direc- 
tions as  to  coloring  will  be  found  attached  to  each 
description  of  our  Designs.  The  best  colors  for  gates 
and  palings  would  be  the  natural  greenish  gray,  which* 
they  would  acquire  in  time  if  left  unpainted. 
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We  have  space  but  for  a few  general  hints  as  to  the 
Interior  Finishing  and  Decoration  of  rural  dwellings. 
Of  course,  it  is  best  to  preserve  the  same  character 
and  style  inside  as  outside  ; but  it  would  be  pedantry 
to  carry  this  rule  to  an  extreme.  Except  where  a 
villa  is  on  a large  scale,  we  would  not  advise  much 
interior  ornament ; in  cottages,  the  plainer  the  finish- 
ing, the  better  ; comfort,  neatness,  and  cheerfulness  of 
appearance  should  be  our  only  object.  Staircases  of 
expensive  construction  are  out  of  place,  when  they 
only  lead  to  bed-chambers.  The  heights  of  stories 
should  be  regulated  by  considerations  of  health  and 
airiness,  not  of  showy  appearance.  In  the  propor- 
tioning of  rooms,  the  simple  fact  is  not  generally 
understood,  that  the  lower  they  are,  the  larger  they 
will  look,  coeteris  paribus ; and  the  higher  they  are, 
the  smaller,  in  width  and  breadth.  To  make  a dow 
room,  then,  appear  as  high  as  possible,  we  should  not 
let  the  cornice  subtract  much  from  the  wall,  but 
extend  it  wider  on  the  ceiling.  To  make  a lofty  room 
appear  as  large  as  possible,  we  should  have  a deep 
ornamented  frieze  on  the  wall,  and  a narrow  soffeit  or 
border  on  the  ceiling.  Large  patterns  on  the  paper- 
ing or  carpet  should  never  be  used  in  moderate- 
sized rooms,  for  the  same  reason. 

In  choosing  colors  for  interior  decoration  and  fur- 
niture, too  varied  and  gaudy  colors  and  violent 
contrasts  should  be  avoided.  Compound,  neutral, 
and  opaque  tints  are  generally  better  than  primitive, 
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positive,  and  transparent  ones.  A good  general  rule 
is  to  have  the  carpet  the  darkest,  the  walls  lighter, 
and  the  ceiling  lightest  of  all.  M.  Chevreul  has 
lately  published  a work  on  the  harmony  of  colors, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  remarks.  “ The 
same  principles  of  contrast  of  colors  apply  to  house- 
furnishing, as  to  dress.’^  Dark  paper-hangings  he 
proscribes,  as  absorbing  too  much  light ; red  and 
violet,  as  damaging  the  effect  of  the  human  com- 
plexion ; orange,  as  tiresome,  by  reason  of  intensity. 
He  recommends  yellow,"^  and  light  tones  of  green  and 
blue.  (But  green  will  make  no  contrast  with  the 
exterior  verdure  of  nature,  and  therefore  is  not  good 
for  country  houses.)  Yellow  combines  well  with 
mahogany  furniture,  but  spoils  the  look  of  gilding. 
Light-blue  suits  well  with  mahogany  and  gilding. 
Green  suits  yellow  and  orange  wood.  Paper  of  a 
gray  pattern,  on  a white  ground,  is  very  strongly 
recommended.  As  a general  rule,  the  coloring  of  the 
curtains  and  chair-covers  should  be  a contrast  to  the 
prevailing  color  of  the  paper-hangings  ; the  carpet  of 
another  contrasting  color  ; but  the  whole  should  com- 
bine harmoniously  together.  Black  and  green,  and 
black  and  red,  are  good  colors  for  carpets.  In  small 

* A strong  objection  to  ydlow  ochre  for  the  color  of  walls  has  recently  been 
made  by  a Scotch  manufacturer,  who  found  that  the  operatives  in  a single  room, 
thus  colored,  were  liable  to  pains  in  the  forehead  and  eyes,  melancholy,  and 
sickness  ; while  those  in  white-washed  rooms,  in  the  same  factory,  were  perfectly 
cheerful  and  healthy.  We  ourselves  have  experienced  the  disagreeable  effect  of 
the  window  blinds  recently  come  into  use.  Pure  white,  or  a light  blue,  is 
f ar  preferable. 
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rooms,  harmony  should  be  sought  by  carrying  out  an 
analogy  of  color ; a contrast  of  tones  and  hues  of  the 
same  color.  It  is  only  in  large  rooms  that  the  con- 
trast of  colors  can  be  thoroughly  well  carried  out. 
We  may  add,  that  the  brightest  colors  should  be  used 
in  the  smallest  quantities ; for  draperies  and  furniture, 
rather  than  for  carpets  and  walls  ; and  that  a purplish- 
gray,  fawn  color,  and  light  tea-green  are  good  colors 
for  paper-hangings.  Borders  and  fringes  should  be 
of  (darker  and  brighter  contrasted  hues.  The  great 
secret  .of  obtaining  harmony  of  color  in  decoration  is 
the  same  ns  in  the  art  of  painting,  namely,  to  repeat 
the  same  .principal  color  which  is  in  large  quantity  in 
one  part,  In  -jailer  quantities  in  another.  For 
example : if  the  carpet  is  crimson,  let  the  fringe, 
tassels,  etc.,  of  lightnblue  or  fawn-colored  curtains, 
be  crimson  too.  Crimson,  or  salmon,  or  tea-green, 
or  gray,  is  the  best  color  for  a wall  to  be  hung  with 
framed  engravings  ; gray  or  red,  for  paintings  ; maple 
frames  are  better  than  gold  for  engravings.  Engrav- 
ings and  paintings  never  look  well  together  in  the 
same  room. 

Bronze  and  alabaster  figures  are  the  most  elegant 
movable  ornaments  of  an  apartment;  but  plaster 
casts  are  better  than  none.  It  is  a pity  that  servility 
to  fashion,  and  display  of  expense,  and  not  individu- 
ality of  taste,  are  the  prevailing  principles  of  domestic 
ornamentation.  It  is  well  observed  in  “ Souvestre^s 
Attic  Philosopher/’  that  “the  objects  which  surround 
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US  at  home  are  so  many  talismans  from  whence  good 
or  bad  influences  are  emitted.  It  is  for  us  to  choose 
them  wisely,  so  as  to  create  a healthy  atmosphere  for 
our  own  minds.^^  ‘‘The  things  among  which  we  live 
are  necessarily  made  to  take  our  image,  and  we 
unconsciously  leave  in  them  a thousand  impressions  of 
our  minds.  The  abode  of  every  man  discovers  to  a 
close  observer  the  extent  of  his  intelligence,  and  the 
feelings  of  his  heart.^^  Serious  and  sentimental  sub- 
jects of  painting  and  engraving,  ideal  heads  and  land- 
scapes, should  be  selected  in  preference  to  the 
humorous  or  the  trivial,  as  the  eye  will  dwell  upon 
them  longest  with  most  satisfaction.  The  constant 
sight  of  our  own  image  can  only  make  us  more 
conceited : what  is  above  and  remote  from  ourselves 
can  alone  exalt  or  improve  us. 

Next  to  the  embellishment  of  our  abodes,  that  of 
the  ground  around  it  naturally  succeeds ; and  is  even 
a still  higher  mark  of  refined  civilization.  As  we 
before  remarked,  it  was  the  rise  and  progress  of  land- 
scape-gardening in  England,  about  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century,  that  preceded  and  suggested 
the  adoption  of  the  present  style  of  picturesque 
rural  villa  and  cottage  architecture.  A general  know- 
ledge of  both  subjects  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  com- 
bine the  two  in  a consistent  manner.  Previous  to  the 
art  of  landscape-gardening,  or  the  laying  out  of 
grounds  on  the  principle  of  imitating  nature,  all 
gardens  were  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  or  regular 
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geometrical  figures,  corresponding  with  the  formality 
of  Italian  architecture.  The  origin  of  the  taste  for 
the  natural  style,  has  been  traced  to  Milton’s  descrip- 
tion of  Eden,  some  essays  of  Addison,  and  the  practice 
of  Pope,  at  Twickenham,  and  of  Shenstone,  the  poet, 
at  his  estate  of  the  Leasowes,  in  Shropshire.  The  fol- 
lowing matter  is  quoted  from  “ Loudon’s  Introduction 
to  Pepton’s  Landscape  Gardening 

‘ ‘ The  art  of  laying  out  the  grounds,  which  imme- 
diately surround  a country  residence,  may  be  dis- 
played in  two  very  distinct  styles  : the  first  of  which 
may  be  called  the  ancient  Roman — geometric,  regular 
or  architectural  style  ; and  the  second,  the  modern 
English — irregular,  natural,  or  landscape  style.  Both 
of  these  styles  are,  in  different  stages  of  society, 
equally  congenial  to  the  human  mind.  The  geometric 
style  was  most  striking  and, pleasing,  and  most  obvi- 
ously displayed  wealth  and  taste,  in  an  early  state  of 
society,  and  in  countries  where  the  general  scenery 
was  wild  and  irregular,  and  man  comparatively  uncul- 
tivated and  unrefined  : while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
modern  times,  and  in  countries  subjected  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  covered  with  inclosures,  rows  of  trees  and 
roads,  in  regular  lines  and  forms,  and  when  society  is 
in  a higher  state  of  cultivation,  the  natural  or  irregu- 
lar style,  from  its  variety  in  such  a country,  and  from 
the  sacrifice  of  profitable  lands  requisite  to  make  room 
for  it,  becomes  equally  a sign  of  wealth  and  taste.  Of 
each  of  these  styles,  circumstances,  either  geographical 
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or  national,  have  given  rise  to  one  or  more  modi- 
fications ; and  these,  in  the  language  of  art,  may  be 
called  schools.  Thus  the  geometrical  style  in  Italy, 
owing  to  the  hilliness  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
national  taste  of  the  inhabitants  for  architecture,  is 
characterized  by  flights  of  steps,  terrace  walls,  vases, 
and  statues.  The  same  style  in  France,  where  estates 
are  much  more  extensive,  the  surface  of  the  country 
more  even,  and  the  inhabitants  less  fond  of  architec- 
ture, is  characterized  by  long  avenues  of  trees : while 
in  Holland — a perfectly  flat  country — it  is  distinguished 
by  long  straight  canals,  and  grassy  terraces.  The 
modern  or  landscape  style,  when  it  first  displayed 
itself  in  English  country  residences,  was  distinctly 
marked  by  the  absence  of  everything  having  the 
appearance  of  a terrace,  or  of  architectural  forms  or 
lines,  immediately  adjoining  the  house.  The  house, 
in  short,  rose  abruptly  from  the  lawn,  and  the  general 
surface  of  the  ground  was  characterized  by  smooth- 
ness and  bareness  to  a degree  of  baldness.  This  style, 
first  introduced  by  Kent,  the  architect,  was  succeeded 
by  one  distinguished  by  roughness  and  intricacy, 
which  may  be  called  the  picturesque  school;  the 
principles  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Gilpin,  and  Sir  Uvedale  Price.  Although 
formal  avenues  were  denounced  by  this  school,  yet  the 
propriety  of  uniting  a country-house  with  the  adjoin- 
ing scenery  by  some  architectural  appendages,  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Price  in  a masterly  manner. 
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Repton  aimed  at  combining  all  that  was  excellent  in 
the  former  schools.  A partial  corruption  of  the  new 
style  took  place  under  the  celebrated  “Capability 
Brown/^  as  he  was  called,  who  degraded  the  whole 
art  into  three  forms — a clump,  a belt,  and  a single 
tree.  This  monotonous  style  was  ably  exposed  by 
Price  and  Knight.  Landscape-Gardening,  accord- 
ing to  Pope,  consisted  in — 1,  the  study  and  display  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  place  ; 2,  the  concealment 
of  defects  ; 3,  never  losing  sight  of  common  sense. 
Mason  and  Karnes  advocated- simphcity  as  the  ruling 
principle.  Girardin  includes  ev^ry  beauty  under 
truth  and  nature,  and  every  rule  under  the  “unity  of 
the  whole,  and  the  connection  of  the  parts.^^  Shen- 
stone  states  picturesque  gardening  to  consist  in  pleas- 
ing the  imagination  by  scenes  of  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  variety.  Price  and  Knight,  more  definitely  and 
practically,  derive  its  rules  and  beauties  from  the 
principles  of  painting. 

The  principles  of  landscape -painting  that  are  equally 
applicable  to  landscape-gardening,  mainly  relate  to 
outline  and  form ; color  can  only  be  obtained  by 
selecting  trees  or  artificial  objects  of  desirable  hues, 
and  light  and  shade  must  be  left  to  nature  to  produce  ; 
we  can  only  expose  to  light,  or  condense  objects'  that 
will  give  shade.  In  painting,  our  aim  is  only  a single 
composition ; in  landscape-gardening,  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce a series  of  agreeable  pictures  from  various  points 
of  view  ; as  a sculptor  designs  a statue  or  group,  that 
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will  look  well  in  front,  in  profile,  and  even  from 
behind.  For  this  reason  the  principles  of  panoramic 
painting  seem  the  most  applicable  to  landscape-gar- 
dening, as  in  both  there  is  no  boundary  line  to  the 
right  or  left,  but  some  groups  of  objects  are  per- 
petually contrasted  with  others.  The  extreme  horizon 
is  a datum  of  nature,  and  unalterable  ; though  we  may 
break  its  monotony,  if  too  straight,  by  raising  a bank, 
or  planting  trees,  that  will  occasionally  intercept  it 
from  the  eye.  The  general  lines  of  ground  below  the 
horizon  should  not  run  parallel,  but  be  varied  and 
contrasted  as  much  as  possible.  A distinct  middle- 
distance  should  be  observable  between  the  horizon 
and  the  foreground,  and  distinguished  by  some  strik- 
ing objects.  Forms,  buildings,  trees,  etc.,  should  be 
disposed  in  groups  or  masses.  Supposing  ourselves  to 
be  viewing  a landscape  as  a picture — the  largest  group 
or  object,  for  example,  is  placed  towards  one  side  of 
the  picture,  near  the  foreground ; another  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  middle-distance,  while  the  remote 
distance  may  consist  of  a low  line  of  wood,  with  pro- 
jecting groups  or  masses.  In  regard  to  light  and 
shade,  it  may  be  observed  that  trees,  from  their  rough 
surface,  and  consequent  imperfect  reflection  of  light, 
are  always  comparatively  darker  than  water,  build- 
ings, or  gi'ound.  In  creating  real  landscapes,  they 
serve  in  some  measure  as  shades,  as  the  other  mate- 
rials do  as  light.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  valuable 
additions  to  a real  landscape,  as  they  are  to  a picture. 
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as  they  form  contrasts  of  color,  mark  the  scale  of  the 
various  distances  of  the  view,  and  give  character,  sen- 
timent, and  animation  to  the  scene.  Kocks,  if  large, 
give  grandeur  to  a landscape  j and  even  if  small, 
should  be  preserved  in  their  natural  state,  except 
when  close  to  the  house.  Water — whether  a lake  or 
river — is  a great  addition  to  a natural  prospect ; 
indeed,  no  landscape  can  be  perfect  without  it. 
Where  the  ground  is  undulating,  and  natural  springs 
are  found,  nothing  is  more  easy  or  advisable  than  to 
form  an  artificial  pond  or  lake — not  too  small — at  a 
suitable  distance  from  the  house,  with  a dam  and 
outlet  to  keep  it  full  and  prevent  stagnation.  In 
order  to  increase  its  apparent  size,  the  form  of  a pond 
should  not  be  circular,  but  rather  of  a bean-shape,  or 
extended  in  a serpentine  course,  with  projecting  capes 
and  bays,  formed  by  raised  banks  planted  with  trees, 
in  a varied  and  natural  manner.  Water  should  be 
always  on  the  lowest  ground  ; and  two  pieces  of  water 
on  different  levels  are  inadmissible  into  any  picture  or 
real  landscape,  as  they  produce  a disagreeable  confu- 
sion as  to  which  is  the  general  level.  Artificial  cas- 
cades and  fountains  should  never  be  attempted,  unless 
nature  has  already  furnished  the  situation  and  mate- 
rials. Winding-walks,  garden-seats,  and  summer- 
houses, made  of  roots  and  branches  of  trees,  or  of 
cedar-stems  ; or  Swiss  log-cabins,  or  Indian  wigwams  ; 
or  a garden-temple,  on  an  elevated  site,  backed  by 
trees  ; pedestals,  and  urns,  or  busts,  with  inscriptions  ; 
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gardeners’  cottages,  etc.,  are  suitable  accessories  to  a 
landscape  garden.  But  more  ambitious  and  fanciful 
attempts  at  grottoes,  hermits’  cells,  triumphal  arches, 
f artificial  ruins,  or  Chinese  pagodas,  although  advo- 
cated in  professed  works  on  gardening,  are,  we  think, 
not  in  good  taste  in  the  old  country,  and  would  be 
less  so  in  the  new. 

American  scenery,  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  from  its  general  wooded  and  undulating  hilly 
character,  bears  a remarkable  resemblance  in  its 
primitive  condition  to  the  highly  cultivated  parks  of 
England.  Hence  arises  the  great  advantage,  that  a site 
chosen  for  building  upon  will  generally  abound  with 
trees  of  large  growth  and  graceful  forms,  which  only 
require  judicious  thinning;  while  in  other  countries, 
new  plantations  must  be  made,  which  will  take  years 
to  attain  their  full  growth.  Modern  experiments  in 
transplanting  full-grown  trees,  however,  have  been 
successfully  made  of  late,  and  may  be  adopted  in  this 
country  wherever  single  large  trees  or  small  groups 
are  required.  The  only  unpicturesque  native  tree 
is  the  wild  cedar,  so  common  in  the  Northern  States, 
which  must  be  extirpated  wherever  we  wish  to  form 
a harmonious  landscape  ; its  dwarf  size,  and  the 
spiky  termination  of  its  branches  and  stem  are  objec- 
tionable, while  its  too  strong  and  positive  green  puts 
the  whole  coloring  of  the  scene  out  of  tone.  A few 
cedars  only  may  be  preserved  for  winter  shrubbery 
about  the  house  and  oiBfices.  In  thinning  trees  about 
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a house,  built  in  or  near  a natural  grove,  we  should 
take  care  to  leave  one  or  more  groups  of  two  or  three 
of  the  finest  and  largest,  pretty  near  those  parts  of 
the  house  that  have  no  portico  or  other  shade ; and 
also  in  such  parts  as  will  make  the  best  pictorial  com- 
position in  a distant  view  of  the  house,  where  the 
fewest  ornamental  features  of  the  house  will  be  con- 
cealed, or  purposely  to  conceal  any  bare  or  blank 
part.  Secondly,  to  leave  the  greatest  number  of  trees 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  to  form  a dark  relieving  back- 
ground ; or,  towards  the  north,  as  a protection  from 
cold  winds,  at  a sufficient  distance  from  the  house  to 
prevent  dampness,  closeness  of  air,  or  the  annoyance 
of  insects.  JSText,  to  leave  the  largest  groups  or  belts 
at  the  termination  of  the  lawn  before  the  front  of 
the  house,  if  possible  on  a lower  level,  or  at  least  so 
far  off  as  not  to  conceal , the  horizon,  but  form  a 
middle  distance  to  the  view,  and  sufficiently  near  and 
dark  to  throw  the  extreme  distance  into  faint  aerial 
perspective.  A few  single  trees  of  picturesque  form 
may  be  left  standing,  or  transplanted,  where  they  im- 
prove the  view  from  any  particular  window  of  the 
house  ; or  cut  down  when  they  block  out  any  pleasing 
object  in  the  distance,  such  as  a neighboring  villa, 
church,  or  piece  of  water.  Shrubbery  should  not  be 
suffered  to  grow  too  high  immediately  around  a 
dwelling,  but  should  be  removed  when  too  old,  and 
fresh  shrubs  planted. 

In  the  old  formal  and  geometrical  style  of  architec- 
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ture  and  gardening,  the  approach  road  or  avenue  of 
trees  advanced  in  a straight  line  directly  in  front  of 
the  house.  In  the  modern  style,  the  object  is  to  show 
two  fronts  at  once  in  an  angular  view,  for  which  pur- 
pose a winding  line  is  preferred  as  being  most  natural 
and  picturesque.  But  a winding  approach  cannot  be 
beautiful,  where  there  is  not  an  obvious  reason  for 
every  curve,  and  the  degree  of  that  curve  in  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  On  a flat  surface  the  road 
should  be  but  slightly  circuitous ; on  a more  irregular 
surface,  trees  may  be  planted  to  conceal  the  bends,  or 
to  create  an  artificial  course  for  them. 

A villa  of  a moderate  size  stands  naturally  and 
appropriately  in  its  own  garden ; but  in  large  villas, 
and  extensive  grounds,  laid  out  like  a park,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  points  of  taste  is  the  mode  of  finishing  the 
ground  immediately  before  the  principal  fronts  of  the 
house,  and  of  separating  the  lawn  and  flower-garden 
from  the  park  or  pasture  ground.  An  iron-wire,  or  a 
sunk  fence,  is  the  general  resource ; but  they  should 
not  be  too  close  to  the  house,  and  should  be  occasion- 
ally broken  and  concealed,  by  shrubbery  and  low 
trees.  In  large  villas  of  the  Italian  or  Elizabethan 
character,  nothing  is  so  good  as  a raised  terrace,  with 
a grass  bank  or  ornamented  parapet  wall  (as  in 
Designs  16  and  19,)  inclosing  the  space  before  one 
or  two  of  the  principal  fronts ; which  not  only 
answers  the  purpose  of  a fence,  but  forms  an 
architectural  substratum^  giving  a grander  effect  to 
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the  building,  and  softening  the  abrupt  transition 
from  regular  architecture  to  the  wildness  of  nature. 
Where  there  is  no  terrace  of  this  kind,  nor  a basement 
story,  villas  should  always  he  well  raised  above  the 
ground,  with  a plinth  of  proportionate  height ; and  the 
ground,  whether  lawn,  grass  bank,  or  flower  beds,  well 
sloped-up  all  round.  In  large  villas,  the  flower- 
garden  may  be  close  under  the  windows  of  one  side  of 
the  house,  inclosed  by  the  terrace-wall,  or  a sloping 
grass  bank,  with  stone-steps,  between  pedestals  and 
vases,  leading  from  the  gravel  walk  below.  Flower- 
beds within  a terrace  wall  may  be  consistently  rec- 
tangular, ; but  in  other  cases  should  be  of  an  irregular 
oval  or  bean-shape,  and  not  too  small ; and  look  best 
cut  out  of  a lawn.  A few  flowering  shrubs  and  small 
trees  may  be  planted  occasionally  on  the  grass  plat. 
To  separate  the  flower-garden  from  the  kitchen- 
garden,  a tall  shrubbery,  or  a trellis-walk  covered 
with  vines  may  be  employed.  A broad  strip  of  turf 
is  the  best  edging  between  gravel  walks  and  flower  or 
shrubbery  beds.  The  larger  the  building,  the  greater 
area  of  terrace  or  lawn  and  shrubbery  should  be 
formed  around  it.  Perhaps  the  best  general  arrange- 
ment will  be  found  to  make  the  ground  before  the  two 
principal  fronts  of  the  house,  that  command  the  best 
views,  and  are  most  conspicuous  from  a distance, 
slope  off  and  melt  away  into  the  surrounding  park, 
while  the  flower-garden  is  placed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building,  and  the  kitchen-garden,  etc.,  behind. 
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A plain  picket  fence  is  the  neatest  boundary  from 
the  road,  and  cannot  be  improved  by  any  attempt  at 
ornament  by  curved  lines  from  post  to  post.  No 
paint  is  so  good  as  the  natural  gray  fences  will  assume 
by  age.  Of  farm  fences,  rough  rails  and  posts  are  the 
least  unpicturesque,  especially  when  relieved  by 
bushes  and  low  trees  against  them.  The  attempt 
to  grow  close  verdant  hedges  in  this  country  to  any 
extent,  has  not,  we  believe,  been  sufficiently  promising 
to  be  worth  the  cost ; the  blackberry  and  sweet  briar 
would  serve  well  to  conceal  the  formahty  of  rail 
fences.  A walk,  bordered  by  shrubbery  within  the 
external  fence,  all  around  the  ground,  is  an  excellent 
arrangement.  Trees,  forming  a shady  grove  about 
the  entrance  gates,  and  for  a little  way  on  each  side 
of  the  road  within,  are  a tasteful  and  inviting  approach 
to  a country  house.  The  gate  should  stand  somewhat 
back  from  the  general  line  of  the  fence,  and  the  road 
within  the  grounds  should  not  proceed  at  right  angles 
from  the  high  road,  but  immediately  diverge  with  a 
sweep,  and  pursue  a winding  course,  so  as  to  bring 
the  house  gradually  into  view  in  its  best  aspect. 

Shrubs  and  climbing  plants  may  be  advantageously 
employed  to  assist  the  effect  of  villas  and  cottages,  at 
their  bases,  and  upon  the  walls  and  roofs  ; and  the 
fewer  the  architectural  features  of  the  house,  the  more 
profusely  they  may  be  used.  The  proper  points  to 
place  them  are  about  the  porch  and  pillars  of  the 
portico,  and  upon  the  most  blank  parts  of  the  wall. 
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The  best  vines  for  cottages,  according  to  Mr.  Down- 
ing, are  the  double  prairie  rose,  the  queen  of  the 
prairies,  (deep  pink,)  and  superba  (white);  the  com- 
mon Boursault  rose  (for  the  Middle  States) ; the  Japan 
honeysuckle,  and  sweet-scented  clematis ; (this  last,  and 
the  trumpet  honeysuckle,  will  not  harbor  insects). 
He  also  recommends  native  grape-vines  ; the  Dutch- 
man’s pipe-flower,  with  large  circular  leaves,  form-^ 
ing  a close  shade ; the  Yirginia  creeper,  and  the 
Bignonias. 

When  flowers  are  not  cultivated  as  a scientific 
pursuit,  or  as  a fashionable  mania,  the  most  beautiful 
and  showy  should  be  preferred  for  their  artistic 
effect,  however  cheap  and  common.  The  oldest  and 
the  commonest,  too,  are  the  richest  in  poetical  asso- 
ciations. The  rose  has  not  yet  been  dethroned  from 
its  sovereignty  in  the  songs  of  Anacreon  ; lilies,  lilacs, 
laburnums,  guelder-roses,  hollyoaks,  honeysuckles, 
mignionette,  and  morning  glories,  have  no  rivals  among 
the  rarest  exotics.  To  despise  these,  is  to  despise  all 
memory  and  association ; to  be  weary  of  these,  is  to 
be  weary  of  life,  and  of  the  return  of  spring ! 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
observe  that  landscape-gardening,  like  the  other  fine 
arts,  cannot  be  taught  by  precept,  but  must  be  the 
result  of  practice  and  observation,  taste  and  judg- 
ment. As  in  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  negative 
precepts  are  more  useful  and  easier  to  give  than  posi- 
tive ; we  may  teach  how  to  avoid  faults,  but  can  never 
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teach  genius  and  taste.  Again,  all  rules  of  art  are 
modifiable  by  circumstances  ; the  only  unexceptionable 
advice  is — ‘'follow  nature — “consult  the  genius  of 
the  place  in  all.^^  “Work  in  the  spirit  of  nature/^ 
says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  “with  an  invisible  hand  of 
art.’^ 

Considerable  discussion  has  recently  taken  place 
among  artists  and  critics,  as  to  the  ultimate  aesthetic 
principles  of  architecture,  as  a fine  art.  Although  this 
question  does  not  apply  so  much  to  the  humbler 
branch  of  rural  architecture  as  to  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  art  in  cities — public  buildings,  churches, 
etc. — yet  a slight  notice  of  this  controversy  may  not 
be  irrelevant  in  this  place,  nor  unacceptable,  at  least 
to  our  professional  readers. 

Without  entering  into  any  metaphysical  analysis  of 
the  feelings  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  we  hold  for  our  own  part,  that  the 
well-known  terms,  sublime,  beautiful,  and  picturesque, 
are  sufficient,  in  various  modifications,  to  express 
every  kind  and  degree  of  those  feelings.  The  doc- 
trine of  Burke,  that  the  sublime  is  associated  with  awe, 
wonder,  and  terror,  and  beauty  with  love  and  gentle 
admiration,  we  consider  to  be  unassailable.  But 
there  is  another  source  of  admiration  for  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  that  was  totally  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  that  had  no  place  in  their  sculpture,  and 
never  appeared  in  painting  till  landscapes  were 
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painted;  nor  in  poetry,  perhaps,  before  Spenser;  a 
feeling  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful, but  is  more  often  distinct,  and  unconnected 
either  with  terror  or  love  : and  this  is  what  was  first 
expressed  by  the  Italian  term  pittoresco^  the  pic- 
turesqiie,  or  that  peculiar  quality  in  nature  which 
painting  can  best  lay  hold  of  as  a means  of  expres- 
sion ; and  which  we  inversely  attribute  to  nature, 
when  we  regard  and  admire  a natural  scene  as  a 
picture  realized.  The  Greek  and  Roman  sculptors 
and  painters  studied  and  imitated  the  animate,  not 
the  inanimate,  forms  of  nature  ; their  poets  described 
nature  only  in  its  general  state  and  effects  upon  the 
mind,  not  upon  the  eye.  Homer  and  Yirgil  dwell 
upon  the  sculpture  of  a vase  or  shield  more  minutely 
and  feelingly  than  on  any  natural  scene  ; because 
sculpture  was  the  fine  art  of  that  age,  and  landscape- 
painting was  unknown ; they  had  none  but  architec- 
tural scenes  on  their  stage.  As  those  who  have  not 
learned  to  draw,  scarcely  ever  remember  the  forms 
and  colors  they  perceive — so  attention  to  and  love  of 
nature,  as  the  subject  or  model  of  a fine  art,  is  the 
result  only  of  a cultivated  taste  for  painting. 

Rural  architecture,  therefore,  as  it  is  and  requires 
to  be  intimately  combined  with  natural  scenery,  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  sublimity  or  beauty  as  upon 
the  picturesque,  for  its  fundamental  principle.  The 
sublime  in  every  art  is  the  grand,  the  exalted,  the 
terrible,  the  overpowering  ; the  beautiful  is  the  sweet. 
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the  smooth,  the  graceful,  the  tender,  the  compara- 
tively small ; the  picturesque,  par  excellence^  is  the 
irregular,  the  rugged,  the  startling,  the  contrasted  in 
form  and  color  ; although  these  features  are  often 
united  in  nature  with  the  beauties  of  soft  swelling 
hills,  smooth  lawns,  calm  rivers,  and  lakes,  etc.  Sub- 
limity in  architecture  depends  on  actual  magnitude  of 
size,  simplicity,  and  breadth  ; beauty  on  the  due  mix- 
ture of  straight  and  curved  lines,  the  proportion  of 
the  masses,  and  of  the  plain  and  ornamented  parts  ; 
picturesqueness,  on  strong  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  and  that  degree  of  variety  and  irregularity 
which  combines  best  with  the  wildness  of  nature. 

Beside  utility  and  beauty,  the  established  main 
principles  of  architectural  design,  some  recent  writers 
have  included  a third  quality  as  distinct  and  essential, 
under  the  vague  term  of  expression;  and  have  asserted 
the  power  of  the  art  to  speah^  as  well  as  to  do  and  to 
look  well.  If  this  assertion  alluded  to  inscriptions  on 
buildings,  recorded  dates,  mottoes,  monumental  epi- 
taphs, or  hieroglyphics — this  is  clearly  no  part  of 
architecture  as  a fine  art,  but  rather  literature  en- 
graved on  stone  instead  of  in  books ; if  it  alludes  to 
emblems  and  symbols,  they  are  already  included 
under  the  head  of  beauty,  as  appropriate  ornaments. 
If  expression  means  the  declaration  of  the  purpose  of 
the  building,  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  per- 
form unmistakably ; we  can  only  exhibit  suitable 
degrees  of  strength,  extent,  lightness,  loftiness,  sim- 
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plicity  or  ornament,  according  as  we  design  a fort,  a 
prison,  a market-place,  theatre,  church,  domestic 
dwelling,  etc.,  while  the  peculiar  forms  of  such  build- 
ings only  conventionally  inform  the  stranger  of  their 
destination ; and  all  this  is  virtually  included  under 
the  idea  of  utility  or  fitness.  Expression  appears  to 
us  an  objectionable  term  applied  to  architecture, 
because  it  is  borrowed  from  the  art  of  painting,  whose 
object  is  to  imitate  nature  ; whereas,  “in  spite  of  all 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  to  the  contrary,  architec- 
ture neither  can  nor  ought  to  attempt  to  imitate 
nature.’^  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  the 
words  of  a Quarterly  Reviewer  in  confirmation  of 
opinions  we  have  previously  uttered  in  print  our- 
selves. “ Architecture,’^  says  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilk- 
inson, “ is  a creation  of  the  mind  j it  has  no  model  in 
nature^  and  it  requires  great  imaginative  powers  to 
conceive  its  ideal  beauties  ; to  make  a proper  combi- 
nation of  parts,  and  to  judge  of  the  harmony  of  forms 
altogether  new  and  beyond  the  reach  of  experience.” 
Expression  in  painting  is  a distinct  thing  from  beauty  ; 
its  tendency  is  to  destroy  perfect  beauty.  But  it  is 
only  the  result  of  confused  ideas  to  suppose  it  an 
inherent  quahty  or  beauty  in  architecture,  and  not,  as 
we  believe  it  is  used,  a mere  term  synonymous  with 
effect  in  painting.  An  architectural  design,  if  exceed- 
ingly tame  and  flat,  may  indeed  be  metaphorically  said 
to  be  destitute  of  expression^  meaning  the  power  of 
exciting  the  visual  organs  and  the  imagination  in  any 
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way,  like  ordinary  rows  of  brick  houses,  which  are 
also  destitute  of  any  pretensions  to  beauty  ; but  for  a 
building  to  be  perfect  in  utility  and  beauty,  and  to  be 
destitute  of  expression,  is,  to  our  mind,  inconceivable. 
Beauty  and  utility  can  express  themselves^  but  nothing 
more.  The  expression  of  a style  is  nothing  but 
the  style  itself.  After  all,  we  imagine  that  what 
these  writers  really  mean  by  expression,  in  their 
own  minds,  is  'picturesqueness  ; or,  the  capacity  of  archi- 
tecture to  exhibit  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
form  and  color — such  as  best  fit  it  for  pictorial  repre- 
sentation. This,  as  we  have  before  allowed,  is  a 
distinct  quahty  from  beauty,  and  possessed  in  different 
degrees  by  different  styles  of  architecture.  The  Egyp- 
tian and  Grecian  have  little  or  no  essential  pictur- 
esqueness ; the  Roman  has  more  ; the  Italian  more  still, 
even  in  its  greatest  corruptions ; Gothic,  and  the 
rudest  style  of  Gothic,  the  most  of  all.  All  painters 
prefer  Gothic  architecture  ; and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  “ principles 
of  architecture,^^  which  we  shall  shortly  proceed  to 
notice  more  at  length.  But  picturesqueness  is  a point 
of  architectural  effect  that  should  not  be  carried  too 
far,  since  it  leads  to  disregard  of  grace,  simplicity,  and 
purity  of  style.  In  the  same  way  the  pursuit  of  pic- 
turesqueness in  sculpture  by  the  Italian  painter- 
sculptors  led  to  caricature  in  form,  heaviness  in 
drapery,  and  distortion  in  attitude. 

Far  more  startling  theoretical  principles  of  architec- 
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ture  have  been  lately  advanced  by  the  eccentric  author 
of  Modern  Painters,  in  his  recently  published  Lec- 
tures on  Architecture ; in  which  he  impugns  and  sets 
aside  all  the  usual  ideas  of  beauty  and  utility  advo- 
cated by  previous  writers,  professional  or  unprofes- 
sional ; states  ornament  to  be  the  first,  second,  and 
third  part  of  architectural  design  5 and  denouncing 
every  species  of  classical  architecture,  ancient  and 
modern,  insists  upon  Gothic,  and  one  of  the  most 
barbarous  species  of  Gothic,  as  “ the  noblest  construc- 
tion,” and  the  only  one  worthy  of  being  revived  and 
followed  in  the  present  day.  As  there  are  symptoms 
of  these  opinions  having  spread  in  this  country  among 
those  who  think  the  rejection  of  all  rules  the  proof  of 
original  genius  j and  to  borrow  the  quotation  of  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  having  “beguiled  the  unskilful 
while  they  make  the  judicious  grieve  and  as  there  is 
even  evidence  of  their  effect  in  recent  edifices  in 
this  city,  it  may  be  useful  to  add  our  voice  and  influ- 
ence, however  feeble,  to  crush  this  new  addition  to 
our  already  too  fertile  catalogue  of  novel  isms.  To 
those  who  have  read  this  author^s  works,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  show  how  these  eccentric  notions  have  been 
the  mere  accidental  growth  of  individual  idiosyncrasy  ; 
to  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  them,  we  briefly 
state,  what  may  be  gathered  from  them,  that  the 
author  (as  his  first  work  informed  the  public)  is 
an  “Oxford  Graduate,”  without  any  stated  business  or 
profession,  who  has  amused  his  leisure  by  landscape 
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painting  and  the  study  of  Gothic  buildings  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  repeated  visits  to,  and  residences  in,  Italy 
and  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, as  a proof  of  the  whimsicalness  and  petulance  of  his 
likes  and  dishkes,  that  the  Italian- Gothic,  which  is  his 
present according  to  his  own  confession,  was  in 
early  life  the  object  of  his  unprejudiced  disgust ; thus 
adding  an  instance  of  the  proverbial  bigotry  of  converts 
to  their  last-formed  tastes  and  opinions.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  Modern  Painters  attracted  the  public  atten- 
tion as  a work  of  considerable  originality  of  style, 
reviving  in  a novel  way  the  old  vexata  questio  of  the 
superiority  of  the  moderns  to  the  ancients,  applied  to 
painting ; and  while  it  gratified  the  vanity  of  modern 
artists  by  undervaluing  the  old  masters,  on  the  other 
hand  it  irritated  them  by  almost  exclusive  laudation  of 
a single  artist,  the  late  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  the  well- 
known  but  eccentric  water-color  painter,  and  designer 
for  engravers,  of  whom  the  author  had  been  a friend, 
and  probably  a pupil.  The  feeling  for  nature  and  the 
power  of  description  displayed,  and  not  its  doctrines, 
were  the  real  attraction  of  this  book.  In  a subsequent 
second  volume,  the  crude  theories  of  art  hinted  at  in 
the  first  were  attempted  to  be  improved  and  carried 
out,  the  author  piquing  himself  not  only  on  his  instinc- 
tive vision  of  truth,  but  on  his  logical  and  philosophical 
powers  of  deducing  it;  but,  to  our  judgment,  in  a 
very  obscure  and  profitless  manner  ; while  the  rest  of 
the  English  water-colorists  were  mollified  by  a little 
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flattery,  to  atone  for  the  invidious  criticism  of  the 
former  volume.  Many  useful  hints  on  sketching  from 
nature  are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes,  but  they  are 
not  free  from  many  hasty  observations  totally  incor- 
rect; for  example,  that  there  can  be  no  sun-shadow 
upon  water  ; and  that  the  trunks  of  trees  do  not  taper 
upwards,  but  diminish  in  lengths  of  equal  diameter. 
It  is  true  that  they  diminish  at  each  branch,  but  they 
visibly  taper  as  well. 

In  his  subsequent  works,  the  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture^  and  The  Stones  of  Venice,  Mr.  Eus- 
kin  attempted  to  introduce  into  architecture  the  same 
revolutionary  overthrow  of  established  models  and 
time-honored  names  and  forms,  that  he  had  previously 
done  in  landscape-painting  ; with  this  difference,  that, 
as  in  historical  painting  he  advocated  the  modern 
affectation  of  Pre-Raffaelitism,  he  fixes  on  a certain 
mediaeval  period,  before  the  revival  or  renaissance  of 
the  classical  style,  the  most  glorious  era  of  the  Yene- 
tian  Eepublic,  as  the  golden  age  of  architecture,  and 
endeavors  to  establish  a system  of  design  on  the  semi- 
Eomanesque  and  semi-Arabian  Venetian  Gothic,  with- 
out attempting  any  other  proof  or  analogical  proba- 
bility of  its  superiority  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  his  own 
fancy.  Believing,  as  he  does,  in  the  value  of  natural 
impressions,  he  is  sorry  that  he  can  not  find  any 
one  but  himself  to  think  the  Doge’s  Palace  at 
Venice  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world,  or 
even  beautiful  at  all — but  yet  expresses  his  fanatical 
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conviction  that  he  can  bring  the  whole  world  round  to 
him  at  last!  The  majority  of  the  seven  principles, 
quaintly  entitled  “lamps”  of  architecture,  are  moral 
or  religious,  and  not  aesthetic  ; indeed,  most  of  the 
matter  of  his  latter  works  is  totally  extraneous  to  his 
subject,  and  apparently  a mere  pretext  to  direct,  be- 
hind the  stalking-horse  of  art,  a running  fire  against 
the  most  liberal  and  popular  doctrines  in  politics, 
political  economy,  religion,  and  morals.  In  his  Lec- 
tures, he  lays  down  his  more  peculiar  principles, 
which  may  be  resolved  into  two  dogmatic  assertions, 
of  the  primary  importance  of  ornament  as  the  essential 
beauty  of  architecture,  and  of  the  superiority  of 
Gothic  to  classical  ornament,  from  the  false  reason  of 
its  being  more  natural,  and  less  formal.  We  proceed 
to  notice  more  particularly  the  first  of  these  princi- 
ples, or  the  question  whether  ornament  or  proportion 
is  the  most  essential  or  primary  cause  of  architectural 
beauty ; and  this,  because  it  is  most  practical  in  its 
tendency  ; since  the  love  of  ornament  per  se  is  a gen- 
eral and  vulgar  taste,  and  economy  and  convenience 
are  often  sad  obstacles  to  the  display  of  proportion. 
Mr.  Ruskin^s  assertion  that  ornament  is  synonymous 
with  beauty,  if  true,  would  be  utterly  fatal  in  its  con- 
sequences to  art — but  to  every  right-thinking  mind 
and  well-informed  English  reader,  needs  no  refuta- 
tion ; although  he  vents  his  scorn  upon  the  whole 
body  of  professed  architects  for  upholding  the  general 
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opinion,  that  ornament  means  something  superadded. 
Has  Mr.  Ruskin  no  conception  of  an  object  that — 

“ Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

4 But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most 

He  occasionally  uses  the  word  ornamentation  in  pre- 
ference, and  allows  that  construction  differs  from  orna- 
mentation. We  would  ask,  then,  is  a column  and  its 
entablature,  or  a pier  and  its  arch,  an  ornament 
or  ornamentation  and  not  rather  a mode  of  construc- 
tion ? And  is  not  this  mode  of  construction,  to  which 
relative  proportion  is  essential  and  inevitable,  a more 
principal  part  and  source  of  beauty  than  the  ornament 
of  these  parts,  which  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  ? 
Not  to  mention  that,  after  having  chosen  a mode  of 
construction,  the  main  form  and  the  distribution  of  the 
parts  of  a building  are  all  regulated,  and  affect  the 
eye  by  proportion,  without  regard  to  ornament.  Pro- 
portion is  even  part  of  the  beauty  of  ornament  itself, 
in  its  actual  and  relative  size,  and  quantity.  But  the 
word  ornamentation  will  not  "properly  serve  his  turn  ; 
that  can  only  mean  the  act  or  art  of  ornamenting,  or 
distributing  ornament.  Those  who  broach  new  ideas, 
should  use  new  terminology : ornature^  or  ornation^ 
would  have  been  a better  term  to  express  what  we 
charitably  suppose  the  meaning  intended,  namely,  an 
instinctive  branching  forth  into  beauty,  as  we  see  in  the 
growth  of  trees  and  flowers.  But  this  power  is  to  be 
found  in  nature  alone;  nature  alone  can  express  the  use- 
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ful  and  the  beautiful  at  once  ; man  sought  the  useful 
first,  and  then  the  beautiful  in  form,  and  strictly  use- 
less ornamental  additions.  Is  ornament  synonymous 
with  beauty  in  any  other  art  ? Is  it  the  essential 
beauty  of  music?  or,  is  not  every  singer  understood 
and  allowed  to  add  his  own  embellishments  to  the 
melody  of  the  composer,  a far  higher  artist  than  him- 
self? If  ornament  is  the  greatest  beauty  of  architec- 
ture, what  becomes  of  it  in  a distant  view,  where  it  is 
imperceptible,  and  yet  the  general  effect  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  beautiful,  or  sublime  ? Mr.  Ruskin  evades 
the  objections  of  his  opponents  by  alleging  that  there 
is  (some)  proportion  in  all  objects  of  art  and  nature, 
as  if  proportion  were  an  inevitable  and  insignificant 
matter.  But  he  overlooks  the  fact,  that  while  the 
proportions  of  the  parts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
which  imitate  nature,  do  not  require  equality  and  regu- 
larity,  architecture  and  music  (as  we  have  before 
shown  in  our  Essay  on  City  Architecture)  are  the 
co-relative  fine  arts  of  geometry  and  mathematics,  and 
exact  intervals  and  proportions  are  the  very  essence  of 
these  arts,  without  which  their  effect  would  be  inap- 
preciable, and  they  would  be  nothing  but  confusion. 
If,  then,  beauty  exists  in  anything  whatsoever,  how 
can  the  essential  nature  of  that  thing  be  other  than  the 
essential  cause  of  its  beauty  ? Architecture  may  be 
without  ornament,  but  can  not  be  without  proportion. 
If  there  be  no  inherent  beauty  in  proportion,  on  what 
does  the  beauty  of  the  square,  the  circle,  the  ellipse, 
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the  pyramid,  the  obelisk,  depend  ? — forms  without  the 
slightest  ornament,  in  which,  indeed,  proportion  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  their  form.*  But  the  true  cause 
of  the  insensibility  of  our  author  to  the  beauty  of  pro- 
portion, is,  we  have  little  doubt,  that  his  eye  and  mind 
are  too  much  prepossessed  with  Gothic  buildings, 
in  which  the  beauty  of  good  proportion  is  seldom 
to  be  found,  or  is  obscured  by  redundant  ornament. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  points,  the  author^s  principles 
point  to  “a  foregone  conclusion”  in  his  own  mind; 
and  his  system  is  formed  to  defend  his  particular 
predilections. 

The  next  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  principles  most  worthy  of 
notice  for  its  practical  tendency,  relates  to  the  question 
of  real  and  imitatim  materials.  Some  years  ago,  we 
forget  whether  prior  or  not  to  our  author’s  “ theory” 
on  this  subject,  there  was  a clever  article  in  Black- 
woddls  Magazine,  ridiculing  the,  perhaps,  too  prevalent 
fashion  of  mock-materials  in  buildings,  but  on  the 
ground,  which  nobody  will  dispute,  of  the  superiority 
of  substantial  reality  to  pretentious  poverty.  But 
Mr.  B.’s  objections,  as  usual,  are  more  moral  and 
religious,  than  economical  and  sesthetic ; he  out- 
Herods  Carlyle  by  extending  the  horror  of  shams 
to  composition-stone  and  mock -jewelry,  and  would 
stretch  the  first  clause  of  the  second  commandment 
to  a more  than  Mahometan  meaning,  as  forbidding  all 


* “ The  mere  form  of  an  obelisk,”  says  Madame  de  Stael,  “ is  pleasing  to  the  * 
fancy ; it  loses  itself  in  air,  as  if  guiding  the  thoughts  of  man  towards  heaven.” 
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imitative  materials  as  well  as  forms,  and  making  the 
graining  of  woods,  and  marbles,  equally  criminal  with 
the  carving  of  an  idol ! If  we  were  inclined  to  notice 
with  patience  such  over-strained  mock-morality  and  art- 
puritanism  as  this,  we  might  answer,  that  the  very 
surface  and  grain  of  wood  and  marble  are  more  the 
result  of  artificial  polish  than  a natural  quality  ; and 
he  himself  is  obliged  to  make  a partial  and  unwarrant- 
able exception  for  his  favorite  gilt  grounds,  and  bar- 
baric painting  that  does  not  imitate  nature.  The 
whole  question  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  expediency, 
and  common  sense  ; a plastered  interior  brick  wall  is 
better,  because  drier,  than  stone  ; the  use  of  paint,  as 
a preservative,  is  its  paramount  excuse  ; we  have  as 
much  right  to  imitate  natural  graining  as  we  have  to 
paint  a portrait ; resemblances  intended  to  please,  and 
which  deceive  nobody  to  a bad  purpose,  are  not  false- 
hoods. Imitative  materials  are  only  to  be  condemned 
when  too  flimsy  for  their  situation,  and  when  badly 
and  tastelessly  executed.  It  is  nothing  but  prejudice, 
to  make  a 'priori  objections  against  certain  materials. 
It  is  questionable  whether  stone  or  marble  would  have 
ever  been  quarried  or  sculptured,  if  wood  had  been  as 
durable  and  plentiful  a material.  In  countries  where 
external  timber  is  durable,  there  can  be  no  valid 
objection  against  its  use  ; the  only  good  reason  why 
none  but  the  best  and  most  durable  materials  should 
be  used  in  public  buildings,  is  that  they  are  supposed 
to  be  biiilt  for  an  indefinite  posterity,  and  that  present 
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outlay  of  expense  will  be  cheapest  in  the  end.  Stone 
or  marble  interiors  are  unfit  for  any  but  an  Italian 
climate.  After  all,  reality  of  material  as  well  as  work- 
manship by  hand,  which  he  advocates  in  opposition  to 
machinery  and  casting,  are  only  secondary  and  subse- 
quent, and  extraneous  causes  of  pleasure,  beauty  of 
form  and  disposition  is  the  main  and  primary  cause. 

Except  as  corroborative  of  the  fantasticalness  and 
want  of  foundation  of  his  entire  theory,  we  should 
omit  to  notice  other  objectionable  points  of  more  or 
less  importance  ; such  as  his  giving  rules,  with  more 
exceptions  than  instances  ; his  defending  particular 
dogmas,  by  hazarding  concessions  fatal  to  his  general 
argument ; his  amusing  casuistical  doubts,  whether  the 
backside  of  ornaments,  not  seen,  should  be  finished  or 
not!  His  inconsistency  and  unfairness  is  continual. 
After  denouncing  all  horizontal  apertures,  he  gives  as 
a model  a window  with  a sham  arch  at  the  top  and  a 
horizontal  lintel  beneath  the  arch ; useless  and  false 
construction,  on  his  own  showing.  Even  in  a frontis- 
piece, to  prove  that  a caricature  of  a carved  liorCs 
head  is  unlike  nature,  he  puts  a study  from  a living 
tiger  by  the  side  of  it ! 

General  beauty  or  sublimity  in  architecture  are 
little  noticed  or  dwelt  upon  by  Euskin ; minute  orna- 
ments, quaint  patterns,  and  obscure  associations  are 
his  sources  of  delight,  which  he  describes  with  a tone 
so  exalted,  as  to  make  us  suspect  its  genuineness. 
Who  but  he  ever  thought  the  pointed  arch  was 
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imitated  from,  or  gives  pleasure  from  its  resemblance 
to  a leaf?  Can  a void  well  imitate  a solid,  and  are 
leaves  bolt  upright  in  nature  ? He  calls  picturesqueness 
a species  of  the  sublime,  giving  as  an  instance,  with 
“curious  ^V^felicity,”  the  shaggy  coat  of  an  ass’s  colt. 
Little  minds  love  little  things  ; and  when  Mr.  R.  goes 
into  a greater  rapture  over  “a  leaflet  in  an  angle,”  not 
meant  to  be  seen,  than  the  general  view  of  the  grandest 
edifice  ever  inspired  in  him,  he  furnishes  the  key  to 
his  whole  character  and  system.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  minute  hydra-headed  subdivisions  into  which  he 
amuses  himself  by  splitting  every  word  and  idea  that 
he  starts,  we  do  not  recollect  a single  accurate  gener- 
alization. He  can  only  analyze,  he  can  not  combine. 
He  shows  the  want  of  a comprehensive  mind,  in  fail- 
ing to  see  or  acknowledge  that  the  whole  matter  in 
dispute  is  nothing  but  the  old  controversy  between 
the  classical  and  the  romantic  in  every  art.  Both 
have  their  charms,  and  peculiar  admirers.  If  a man 
prefers  Percy^s  Ballads  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  a “bit  of 
nature”  in  water-colors,  to  Claude  and  Raffaele,  a 
Scotch  air  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven — well  and  good  ; 
nobody  can  object ; such  is  his  individual  taste,  educa- 
tion, and  capacity.  But  when  he  pretends  to  appre- 
ciate both,  and  seriously  asserts  the  superiority  of  the 
ballad  of  “ The  Children  in  the  Wood”  to  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  classics,  or,  as  some  lovers  of 
national  music  have  done,  the  superiority  of  a wild 
Scotch  air,  incapable  of  harmonization,  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  scientific  music  ; or  when,  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  he 
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would  attempt  to  establish  a classical  system  out  of 
the  romantic,  and  reduce  to  rule  the  “ whims  and 
oddities’^  of  one  particular  barbarous  manner ; the 
question  arises,  can  the  taste  of  one  individual  be 
right,  and  that  of  all  the  world  be  wrong,  on  an  indif- 
ferent matter  ? Or,  it  is  presumptively  answered  on  the 
principle  of  omne  majus  continet  in  se  minus : the  sci- 
entific musician  can  see,  and  allows,  the  beauty  of  a 
Scotch  air,  but  the  Scotch  nationalist  can  not  see  the 
beauty  of  scientific  music,  which  he  can  not  in  fact 
comprehend ; who,  then,  is  most  likely  to  be  right, 
the  connoisseur  or  the  mere  amateur  ? 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  envy  the  constitution  of  a 
mind,  which  can  take  pleasure  in  devoting  to  execra- 
tion all  that  the  world  has  esteemed  great  for  centu- 
ries. If  the  universal  agreement  of  the  best  judges  in 
all  ages  is  to  be  impeached  and  held  up  to  scorn,  if 
nothing  is  to  be  believed  classical  in  painting  or  archi- 
tecture, let  us  give  up  poetry  and  philosophy  as  well, 
and  resort  to  universal  skepticism  on  all  subjects ; or,  let 
each  for  himself,  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  preach  up  the  con- 
ceited doctrine,  that  whatever  I happen  to  like^  is  the  only 
thing  really  worthy  of  admiration  ! “ Outrageous  para- 
doxes,’^ says  Hazlitt,  “are  the  resource  of  mediocrity 
of  understanding,  as  bombastic  metaphors  are  the  sign 
of  a frigid  imagination.  The  more  undeniably  wrong 
a man  is,  the  more  infallible  he  thinks  himself;  the 
very  violence  and  harshness  of  his  opinions  riveting 
them  the  more  on  his  conviction,  and  the  circumstance 
of  every  one  else  being  against  him,  only  proving  his 
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infinite  superiority  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  irritat- 
ing his  habitual  petulance  into  the  frenzy  of  fanaticism.^^ 
There  are  two  qualities  to  be  found  in  good  taste : 
universality  and  individuality.  If  a man  has  no  pecu- 
liar taste  and  preference  of  his  own,  but  professes 
equally  to  admire  the  acknowledged  master-pieces  of 
every  art,  it  is  a sign  of  weak  sensibility,  and  a lean- 
ing upon  others^  judgment  rather  than  his  own.  As 
our  capacities  differ,  we  ought  all  to  like  some  things 
better  than  others,  which  do  not  accord  with  our 
natural  feelings  and  temperament.  But  if  a man^s 
individuality  is  so  great  as  to  run  counter  to  the  uni- 
versal tastes  and  principles  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
all  ages,  it  is  a proof  a priori  that  his  peculiar  taste,  if 
genuine,  and  not  affected,  is  a delusion,  a monomania; 
and  the  attempt  to  establish  such  a taste  by  argument 
is  presumption  and  conceit,  if  not  impertinence. 
Enthusiasts  in  taste  have  not  the  apology  of  sectarians 
in  religion ; our  aesthetic  creed  is  of  no  consequence. 
Mr.  Buskin  is  equally  fanatical  on  both  subjects ; he 
makes  his  taste  a religion,  and  his  essays  sermons, 
and  of  the  worst  controversial  kind.  If  the  author 
had  confined  himself  to  his  legitimate  province, 
that  of  an  antiquarian  investigator  of  a branch  of 
middle-age  architecture,  before  comparatively  neg- 
lected, the  pubhc  would  have  owed  him  obligation, 
and  excused  the  general  failing  of  antiquarians,  of 
over-magnifying  his  subject  and  office ; but  having 
gained  their  ear,  he  has  no  right  to  abuse  it  by  the 
propagandism  of  irrelevant  opinions,  either  exploded 
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or  prima  facie  untenable.  His  idea  of  a connection 
between  the  political  and  ^sthetical  glory  and  decline 
of  nations  is  not  warranted  by  experience  ; and  still 
more  chimerical  is  the  supposition  of  any  necessary 
relation  between  the  purity  and  corruption  of  religious 
and  architectural  creeds  and  systems.  Whatever 
secret  harmony  may  exist  between  the  various  human 
faculties,  genius  and  taste,  like  the  rest,  must  surely 
have  laws  of  development  of  their  own ; and  national 
taste  and  genius  primarily  depend  upon  the  natural 
capacities  of  the  indigenous  race,  and  the  degree  of 
civilization  attained.  Poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
being  founded  upon  nature,  have  nature  for  their 
standard,  and  are  established  upon  universal  laws. 
Architecture  and  music,  having  no  such  standard  to 
appeal  to,  their  particular  styles  are  national  and 
local,  and  have  no  such  title  to  universality.  Those 
styles,  however,  which  originated  with  nations  of  the 
highest  genius  and  civilization,  and  have  been  most 
extensively  imitated  by  others,  must  certainly  possess 
the  best  claim  to  be  considered  classical.  It  is  the 
fundamental  laws  of  harmony,  founded  on  the  mathe- 
matics, in  music,  and  the  laws  by  which  the  eye 
delights  in  symmetry,  regularity,  and  contrasts  of 
straight  and  curved  lines  in  architecture,  founded  upon 
geometry,  which  constitute  the  only  universal  prin- 
ciples of  those  arts  j which  are  the  same  in  every 
cultivated  style,  which  always  please,  and  are  never 
set  aside,  but  by  relapses  of  barbarism. 
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DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGN  1. 

A COTTAGE  IN  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  STYLR 


Ground  Plan — Scale,  of  an  inch  to  a foot. 

REFERENCE : 


I.— Eatrance  and  Staircase 14  by  6 ft. 

n. — ^Parlor 14  “ 14  “ 

fIL— Parlor 14  “ 12  « 

IV. — Kitchen 14  “ 12  “ 

V.  — Wash-house 10  “ 7 “ 


A cellar  under  room  HI.  Three  or  four  bedrooms  on  the  second  story,  and  two 
attic-rooms.  Height  of  stories : 1st.  8-ft.  6-in.  2nd.  9-ft.  6-in.  3rd.  7ft. 

A cottage  in  the  old  English  style,  with  a rough 
stone  foundation,  and  first  story,  and  framed  and 
boarded  above.  The  projection  of  each  story  before 
the  face-li.ae  of  the  lower  one  is  a marked  character- 
istic, and  very  picturesque  feature  of  old  Enghsh 
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wooden  buildings.  The  real  joists  of  the  floors  pro- 
ject outward,  and  are  cut  off  rounding  at  the  ends ; 
thus  forming  an  ornamental  cornice  or  string-course, 
distinctly  marking  out  the  several  stories,  and  produc- 
ing horizontal  lines  in  the  composition,  to  contrast 
with  the  perpendicular,  and  bind  the  whole  together. 
On  the  sides  of  the  wall  parallel  to  the  joists,  short 
brackets  must  be  inserted,  to  resemble  the  ends  of  the 
joists  on  the  other  side. 

The  label-mouldings  of  the  lower  windows  may  be 
of  wood,  if  stone  should  not  be  preferred.  The  stoop 
or  porch  is  of  similar  formation  to  that  described  in 
Design  No.  8.  The  sashes  also  are  intended  to  be 
similarly  formed,  with  the  addition  of  low  four-cen- 
tered arches  to  the  projecting  window.  The  porch 
might  be  prolonged,  if  desired,  by  the  addition  of  two 
more  pillars  to  the  end  of  the  building  ; and  in  that 
case  an  additional  window  beneath  it  might  be  opened 
in  the  parlor.  No.  III.  The  boarding,  or  siding,  of  the 
two  upper  stories  is  intended  to  be  vertical  and  flush, 
with  inch  or  inch  and  a half  projecting  flllets  overlap- 
ping the  joints  about  two  and  a half  inches  wide,  with 
chamfered  edges.  The  angle  braces  may  be  similarly 
formed,  being  intended  to  be  flush  with  the  fillets  out- 
side, but  with  square  edges.  The  roofs  ai‘e  hipped  at 
the  extremities,  which  diminishes  from  thie  apparent 
height  of  a gable  at  the  height  of  three  stories,  and  pro- 
duces a pleasing  effect.  The  chimney  shaftp  are  diago- 
nal or  lozenge-shaped  on  the  plan,  spring! j ;g  out  of  a 
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square  base,  and  are  easily  constructed  of  brick,  with 
projecting  courses  for  the  cornice.  , 

The  lower  label-moulds  and  window  dressings 
should  be  painted  of  the  color  of  the  stone  they 
accompany.  The  upper  stories  should  appear  as  of 
wood,  and  may  be  painted  a light  gray  or  ochre 
tint,  or  the  braces,  fillets,  window-dressings,  and 
eaves  may  be  picked  out  a light  or  dark  oak  color. 
The  shingles  are  drawn  with  alternate  rows,  three  or 
four  or  more  courses  in  each,  of  square  and  octagon 
ends,  and  might  be  colored  Indian-red,  to  imitate 
tiling.  The  chimney  shafts  should  be  colored  like  the 
stone  of  the  ground  story.  The  porch  is  inadvertently 
drawn  octangular  on  the  plan,  and  square  in  the  per- 
spective view ; perhaps  the  latter  would  be  preferable, 
as  giving  the  most  shade  and  shelter. 

This  building,  with  the  wash-house  one  story  high, 
would  contain  20,872  cubic  feet ; which,  at  seven  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  would  amount  to  $1,461  04. 
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DESIGN  II. 


A COTTAGE  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE. 


REFERENCE : 


I. — Porch. 

11. — Hall  and  Staircase 8 by  16  ft. 

HI.— Parlor 12  “ 12  “ 

IT. — Drawing-room 12  “ 16  “ 

;V.— Kitchen 12  “ 12  ‘• 


A cellar  under  the  hall ; four  bedrooms  on  second  floor  ; and  an  open  helvederi 
above.  Height  of  stories : 10-ft.  ; 8-ft.,  and  2 ft. 

This  design  is  suited  to  a hilly  and  romantic  coun- 
try, and  for  the  dwelling  of  an  artist,  or  a traveled 
man  of  taste.  The  Italian  fan-like  stone-pines  are  in- 
troduced into  the  view,  to  increase  the  national  effect 
of  the  style  of  building.  It  should  be  built  of  stone, 
or  of  brick  plastered,  or  of  brick  and  stone,  the  bricks 
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colored  of  the  same  hue  as  the  stone.  The  roof 
would  be  best  of  zinc  or  tin,  painted  a bluish  gray 
tint.  The  real  rafters  project,  and  form  the  cornice 
of  the  roof.  The  vases  upon  the  steps  may  be  of 
marble,  iron,  or  composition-stone.  The  aloe,  repre- 
sented in  them,  is  a formal  plant,  which  admirably 
harmonizes  with  architectural  regularity. 

The  outside  stairs  lead  to  a balcony  in  front  of  a 
French-casement  window  to  the  second-floor  room, 
supported  by  an  arched  stone  verandah,  over  the 
window  of  the  parlor,  ISTo.  III.  The  two  windows  to 
the  room.  No.  lY.,  might  have  plain  semicircular- 
arched  heads  ; those  above,  would  correspond  to  the 
ones  shown  in  the  view,  which  are  intended  to  have  a 
plain  architrave  projecting  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  A space  must  be  cut  off  the  room  above 
No.  III.,  in  order  to  admit  a small  staircase  to  the 
upper  room  and  the  open  belvedere^  or  prospect  room 
in  the  tower. 

The  hint  for  this  design  was  taken  from  an  original 
sketch  of  a real  Italian  cottage,  in  the  environs  of 
Rome,  and  will  enable  the  reader,  to  compare  the 
genuine  features  of  the  style  here  exhibited  with  the 
quasi,  conventional  imitations  too  frequently  seen, 
and  the  flimsiness  of  their  execution  in  wood-work, 
which  is  never  used  in  Italy,  and  is  incapable  of  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  large  masses  of  blank  wall,  and  wide 
spaces  between  the  windows,  which  are  essential  to 
Italian  design. 
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Brackets  to  cornices,  in  the  classical  and  Italian 
styles,  should  always  be  at  equal  and  moderate  dis- 
tances apart.  Coupled  brackets,  any  more  than 
coupled  columns,  are  not  in  good  taste.  They  re- 
quire too  great  an  effort  of  the  eye  and  mind,  to  per- 
ceive their  regularity.  Their  effect  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  accompaniments  in  music,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  mark  the  time  and  measure,  and  which 
should  therefore  proceed  at  equal  intervals. 

The  cubic  contents  of  this  building  amount  to 
30,168  feet;  which,  at  eight  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
would  cost  $2,413  44. 
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DESIGN  HI. 

A VILLA  IN  THE  ELIZABETHAN  STYLK 


REFERENCE : 


I. — Hall  and  Staircase 20  by  7 ft. 

IL— Parlor 16  “ U “ 

in. — Library.; 13  “ 13  “ 

IV.— Parlor... 16  “ 13  “ 

V. — Kitchen 15  “ 16  “ 


A cellar  under  kitchen  and  stairs ; four  bedrooms,  and  three  attics  above. 
Height  of  stories  : 10-ft.  6 ins. ; 10  ft.,  and  8 ft. 

A mixture  of  red-brick  and  stone,  is  the  proper 
material  for  this  style  of  building  ; the  good  effect  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  a building  in  this  city,  near 
Lexington  Avenue.  With  very  few  exceptions  wor- 
thy of  notice,  the  revival  of  the  Elizabethan,  or 
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Tudor  style,  has  met  with  universal  admiration  from 
artists  and  the  public.  Independently  of  its  associa- 
tion with  one  of  the  most  splendid  periods  of  history 
and  literature,  it  has  an  inherent  picturesqueness  of 
form,  and  play  of  light  and  shadow,  which  make  it  a 
favorite  back-ground  for  painters  in  their  interior  or 
exterior  fancy  pieces. 

The  present  design  is  a modest  and  simple  speci- 
men of  the  style,  which  often  has  a tendency  to  run 
into  the  quaint  and  florid  in  ornament.  The  forms 
of  the  gables  selected,  are,  perhaps,  two  of  the  best 
extant.  The  chimneys  are  from  a remarkably  beauti- 
ful example  in  LamVs  Studies  of  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture. The  porch  is  an  original  composition,  and, 
on  second  thoughts,  might  have  been  larger  in  pro- 
portion, and  have  risen  higher  above  the  string- 
course. The  irregular  disposition  of  windows,  which 
is  against  rule  in  classical  or  Italian  architecture,  is 
an  usual  practice,  and  rather  a beauty  than  a blem- 
ish, in  all  varieties  of  Gothic  architecture  ; it  in- 
creases the  picturesqueness. 

Such  a design  as  this  would  suit  equally  well  an 
elevated  or  a level  site,  and  would  look  best,  exposed 
on  two  sides,  with  lofty  oaks,  or  elms  behind. 

This  elevation  might  be  easily  adapted  to  a more 
extended  plan,  by  adding  another  gable  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dormer  window,  making  that  window  the 
centre  of  the  composition,  and  widening  the  portico 
to  three  arches,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  projecting 
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wings,  which  might  be  prolonged  on  the  back  front, 
as  far  as  would  be  required. 

The  cubic  contents  of  this  design  would  be  36,313 
feet ; which,  at  fourteen  cents  per  foot,  would 
amount  to  $5,083  82. 
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DESIGN  IV. 

A COTTAGE  IN  THE  SWISS  STYLE. 


Ground  Plan— Scalo  ^ of  an  inch  to  one  foot. 

REFERENCE : 

X. — Entrance  Passage. 

n.— Parlor. 16  by  11  ft. 

nr. — Eating-room 18-6  “ 9 

IV.— Kitchen 13  “ 9-6  “ 

V. — Wash-house 8-6“  6 “ 

A store-room  under  the  stairs  ; a cellar  below  kitchen,  and  four  bedrooms  on 
the  second  story.  Height  of  stories : 10  ft.,  and  9 ft.  6 ins. 

Considering  the  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  be- 
tween the  chmate  of  Switzerland  and  that  of  many 
parts  of  America,  and  the  similarity  of  the  materials 
furnished,  it  is  surprising  that  the  picturesque  form 
of  tho'  Swiss  cottage  should  seldom  or  ever,  to  our 
knowledge,  have  been  the  subject  of  imitation.  The 
only  structure  of  the  kind  that  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  was  a small  boat-house,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  belonging,  we  were  informed,  to  Wolfert^s 
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Roost  at  Tarrytown,  the  celebrated  seat  of  the  first 
of  American  imaginative  writers.  The  most  popular 
imported  landscape-paintings  and  lithographs,  are 
views  of  Swiss  scenery  and  cottages ; and,  to  our 
mind,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  style  of  building 
more  suited,  in  every  respect,  to  its  surroundings. 
The  low  secluded  valley,  contrasting  with  the  sub- 
limity of  the  mountains,  the  wide-spread,  flat-pitched 
roof,  throwing  over  its  ample  protection  against  the 
storm  of  snow  and  wind,  the  sheltered  galleries  and 
staircases,  screening  the  windows  and  doors,  and  the 
warm  re d-brow^i  .color  of  the  wood-work,  forming  a 
vivid  opposition  to  the  gre^n  of  the  fir-trees,  the  gray 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  white  of  +he  snow.  One  objec- 
tion to  the  Swiss  style  in  this  country,  wq  imagine, 
may  have  been  its  similarity  to  the  old  Dutch  woodt^x 
house,  and  ordinary  shanty,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Swiss,  often  has  an  outside  staircase  to  the  second 
story.  But  this  is  a resemblance  which,  on  just  con- 
sideration, the  form  of  the  roof,  mode  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  appropriate  coloring,  would  entirely  re- 
move. For  the  ' northern  States,  therefore,  where 
nearly  half  the  year  is  more  or  less  winter,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  mountains  and  rocky  hills,  clothed 
with  firs  or  cedars,  we  could  not  recommend  any 
better  style  for  a house  of  moderate  dimensions,  than 
the  Swiss  cottage. 

The  general  features  of  this  style  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  essay  ; we  need  here  only  explain 
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the  peculiar  parts  of  the  design  before  us.  It  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  wood,  except  the  chimneys,  which 
should  be  of  rough  stone  or  brick.  The  roof  projects 
about  a foot  beyond  the  gallery  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  corresponding  inclosed  projection  on  the  left, 
which  forms  an  additional  space  to  the  room  over  No. 
II.,  which  may  be  partitioned  into  two  bedrooms.  The 
large  brackets  supporting  the  gable  end,  cut  out  of 
three-inch  plank,  if  thought  too  heavy,  may  be  per- 
forated like  those  in  design  No.  9.  The  ornamental 
fascias  are  formed  of  half-inch  board,  cut  out  to  the 
pattern,  and  laid  on,  with  small  pendent  drops  under 
the  arches.  The  ballusters  of  the  gallery  are  similar 
to  those  in  No.  9,  to  which  we  refer  for  the  particulars 
of  the  coloring,  etc. 

The  general  form  of  this  design  was  taken  from  a 
model  specimen  at  Grindelwald,  in  Switzerland,  which 
we  mention,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  plagiarism  from 
one  of  “ Robinson^s  Cottages.’^  It  was  not  till  our 
design  was  completed,  that  we  perceived  that  he  had 
given  the  same  example,  but  without  acknowledging  the 
source  from  which  it  was  taken.  The  generality  of  Swiss 
cottages  are  too  squat  and  square  ; they  may  be  height- 
ened aud  lengthened  in  our  climate  to  great  advantage. 
They  should  not  have  too  many  projecting  wings  or 
additions,  and  their  roofs  should  not  be  on  a level  or 
intersect  with  the  main  roof,  but  be  of  the  kind  called 
lean-to^  either  on  the  same  plane  as  the  main  roof,  or 
on  a lower  one  against  the  side  of  the  house,  as  in  our 
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present  design.  They  will  not  look  well  higher  than 
two  stories.  Many  of  the  larger  cottages  in  Switzer- 
land, belonging  to  the  wealthier  farmers,  are  ornament- 
ed with  much  greater  elaboration  of  carved  brackets,  J 
string-courses,  window  mullions,  stairs,  and  porches;  j 
but,  in  our  opinion,  not  at  all  to  the  increase  of  their  < 
picturesqueness,  which  mainly  consists  in  the  pecuhar 
forms  of  outline,  and  the  light  and  shade  produced. 
Those,  however,  who  desire  more  minute  finish,  may  I 
easily  procure  accurate  French  or  German  lithographic  i 
engravings  of  such  examples,  at  the  most  extensive 
print-sellers  in  our  large  cities.  The  well-knovm  ■ 
models  of  cottages  and  dairy-houses  imported  from  ‘ 
Switzerland,  may  also  give  useful  hints  in  the  con- 
struction of  similar  buildings ; but  it  should  be  noted, 
that  their  general  proportion  is  untrue,  they  only  pre-  j 
sent  the  front  half  of  the  cottage,  or  a third  part,  for  | 
show,  while  the  rear  is  omitted.  \ 

The  cubic  contents  of  this  cottage  are  10,674  feet,  ■ 
amounting,  at  eight  cents  per  foot,  to  $853  92.  i 
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DESIGN  V. 


A COTTAGE  IN  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  STYLE. 


REFERENCE : 


I.  — Eatrance  and  Staircase, 11  by  6 ft. 

II.  — Sitting  room, 11  “ 10-6  “ 

III. — Kitchen 11  “ 10  “ 

IV.  — Sitting  or  Bedroom, 11  “ 10-6  “ 


A cellar  under  kitchen — and  three  bedrooms  above. 

A simple,  uniform,  and  compact  plan  for  a six- 
roomed  cottage.  A lean-to  back-kitchen  might  be 
easily  added  in  the  rear,  if  required.  The  elevation 
has  been  modified  from  an  unpublished  design  of  our 
friend,  E.  B.  Lamb,  author  of  Studies  of  English 
Domestic  Architecture^  which  has  been  executed  in 
England,  but  of  different  materials  from  those  that 
could  be  obtained  in  this  country.  In  particular,  the 
thatched  roof,  either  of  straw  or  reeds,  that  has  such 
a soft,  warm  effect,  and  such  poetical  associations  in 
that  country,  if  capable  of  being  executed  here,  would 
probably  be  too  liable  to  take  fire  by  spctitaneous  heat 
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or  accident,  or  to  harbor  and  be  destroyed  by  vermin. 
The  solid  appearance  of  the  eaves  of  thatch,  can 
only  he  obtained  in  a shingle  roof  by  a wide  fascia,  or 
a cut  verge-board,  as  in  the  present  example,  composed 
of  simple  waved  lines  and  perforations,  with  chamfered 
edges.  Vertical  shingling  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
country,  as  vertical  tiling  is  in  the  old.  The  quantity 
of  frame-work  required  in  the  upper  story  would  be 
so  small,  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  cheaper  to  carry  up 
the  walls  into  the  gables  and  dormers,  and  to  shingle 
over  them.  The  coin-stones  should  be  roughly  drest, 
the  other  parts  of  the  walls  may  be  of  brick,  or  rough 
stone,  or  rubble.  The  lower  window-muUions  and 
door-head  should  be  of  carved  stone.  The  vertical 
shingles  might  be  painted  a different  hue  from  those 
of  the  roof.  Ked  sand  stone  dressings  and  chimney, 
gray  rough  stone  or  red  brick  walls,  ochre-colored 
vertical  shingling,  and  the  natural  gray  roof,  and  the 
verge-boards  and  floor  joists  painted  oak  color,  would 
harmonize  very  well. 

For  those  who  admire  uniformity  of  front,  this 
design  would  not  look  amiss,  if  considerably  enlarged 
on  the  plan,  and,  perhaps,  heightened  by  one  story  on 
the  elevation,  so  as  to  obtain  a good  proportion,  not 
too  high  for  the  width,  for  the  nature  of  the  cottage  is 
to  be  low  and  modest,  and  of  the  mansion  to  be  dig- 
nified and  aspiring.  In  that  case  the  additional  story 
should  be  faced  with  shingles  as  well,  and  the  dormer 
windows  not.  quite  so  high  as  at  present.  The  present 
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staircase  should  be  converted  to  the  entrance  hall,  and 
the  staircase  occupy  half  of  the  space  devoted  to  the 
kitchen  at  present,  while  the  kitchen  might  be  one  of 
two  or  more  rooms  built  out  behind,  but  only  of  two 
stories  in  height,  their  gable-end  roofs  intersecting  at 
right  angles  the  eaves  of  the  present  front  roof.  This 
alteration  may  serve  as  a hint  for  others  that  might  be 
made  from  our  designs.  In  the  present  instance,  we 
have  one  centre  gable,  and  a dormer  on  each  side,  but, 
by  transposing  this  arrangement,  we  might  have  one, 
two,  or  three  dormers  in  the  centre,  and  a gable  on  each 
side,  or  we  might  have  a centre  and  two  side  gables, 
and  one  or  two  dormers  between  them,  which  are  all 
agreeable  arrangements  for  an  uniform  front,  but  which 
it  would  have  been  monotonous  to  have  repeated  in  a 
series  of  designs.  We  may|pbserve  as  a general  rule, 
that  no  Gothic  cottage  gable  will  look  well,  or  be  in 
correct  character,  that  includes  an  angle,  less  than  a 
right  angle  ; they  may  be  a little  more  acute,  but  not 
more  obtuse. 

The  cubic  contents  of  this  cottage  would  be  about 
10,100,  feet ; which,  at  eight  cents  per  foot,  gives  the 
cost  at  $808. 
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DESIGN  VI. 

A FARM  COTTAGE,  IN  THE  SWISS  STYLE, 


Ground  Plan — Scale , xV  of  an  inch  to  a foot. 

REFERENCE  : 


L— Living  room, 16  by  12  ft. 

IL— Kitchen, 16  “ 12  “ 

III.  — Sitting  or  Bedroom, 12  “ 10-9  “ 

IV.  — Bedroom, 10  “ 7 


A cellar  under  stairs,  and  room  III.,  and  four  bedrooms  on  the  second  story. 
Height  of  stories  : 10  feet  and  8 feet. 

A simple,  cheap,  and  pleasing  style  of  wooden  cot- 
tage. ' Being  low  in  proportion  to  its  height,  the  ver- 
tical lines  of  the  boarding  contrast  well  with  the 
horizontal  forms  of  the  projecting  upper  story,  and 
the  gallery  on  the  side.  If  the  external  staircase  were 
objected  to,  (which  is  a common  and  picturesque  feature 
in  genuine  Swiss  cottages,)  it  might  be  omitted,  and 
the  gallery  and  pillars  retained  as  a shelter  to  the 
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kitclien  entrance.  The  construction  is  simple  and  speaks 
for  itself.  The  sashes  should  be  of  small  panes,  and 
should  open  like  casements.  The  ballustrade  to  the 
stairs  and  gallery  is  formed  of  inch  deal  boards  cut 
out  to  the  shape,  and  fitting  into  the  rail  above,  and 
the  string  board  below.  The  back  chimney  is  capped 
with  two  slabs  of  stone.  The  coloring  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  for  Design  No.  9. 

The  cubic  contents  are  16,517  feet;  which,  at  five 
cents  per  foot,  amount  to  $825  85. 
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design’vii. 

A FARM-HOUSE  IN  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  STYLE. 


Ground  Plan — Scale,  20  feet  to  one  inch. 


REFERENCE : 

I. — Entrance  Porch,  with  small  room  above 7 by  7 ft. 

II. — Passage  and  stairs 14  “ 7 ‘‘ 

HI.— Parlor 14  “ 12  “ 

lY. — Bed,  or  sitting-room 15  “ 12  “ 

V.— Kitchen 19-6“  12  “ 

VI. — Back  kitchen,  or  Dairy 10  “ 9 “ 


A cellar  under  room,  No.  IH.,  and  five  bedrooms  on  second  story. 

The  character  of  this  design  is  that  of  the  best  and 
most  substantial  kind  of  old  English  village  and  farm 
buildings,  plain,  but  admitting  of  great  variety  and 
picturesqueness  of  form.  The  roomy  porch,  with 
open  archway,  and  with  windows  and  benches  on 
the  sides,  serves  the  purpose  of  the  Dutch  stoop  or 
piazza.  The  small  room  above,  may  be  a lady’s  work- 
room, or  spare  chamber.  The  chimneys  being  collect- 
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ed  into  one  large  stack  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
produces  a good  exterior  effect,  and  is  the  best  mode 
of  retaining  and  diffusing  their  collective  heat  inside. 
The  advantage  of  mullioned  windows,  which  are  es- 
sential to  all  the  varieties  of  Gothic  cottage,  is  shown 
by  their  admitting  of  increase  of  size  and  width,  as 
required  in  the  different  stories,  without  appearing 
totally  irregular  and  discordant. 

This  building  might  be  constructed  of  rough  stone, 
wrought  at  the  coins,  with  stone  or  wood  mullions 
and  frames  to  the  windows,  flush  with  the  face  of  the 
wall ; or  if  of  brick,  should  be  plastered  or  colored 
ochre,  or  gray  stone  color.  The  shingled  roof  would 
look  well,  colored  red  like  tiles  ; the  eaves  and  pin- 
nacles, and  timbers  over  the  porch,  should  be  painted 
a warm  oak  color. 

Contains  13,098  cubic  feet.  Would  cost,  at  six 
cents  per  foot,  $785  88. 
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DESIGN  VIII. 

A COTTAGE  IN  THE  GOTHIC  STYLE. 


1 

III 

■ 

1 — 

1 * 

¥1 

Ground  Plan — Scale,  ^ of  an  inch  to  a foot. 


REFERENCE  : 

I. — Entrance  and  Staircase 15  by  6 ft. 

II.— Parlor 15  “ 12  “ 

in. — Kitchen  (with  pantry  and  closet  behind) 10  “ 11  “ 


A cellar  below,  and  two  or  three  bedrooms  on  second  story. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  render  more  picturesque 
the  ordinary  style  of  boarded  and  shingled  cottages, 
at  a moderate  expense.  This  will  be  perceived  to  be 
effected  by  the  simple  process  of  dropping  down  the 
roof,  on  part  of  the  longest  side  of  the  building,  so  as 
to  form  a stoop  over  the  door,  and  one  window;  and, 
by  throwing  out  an  octangular  bow-window  at  one 
end,  with  the  addition  of  a dormer-window  in  the 
roof.  Projecting  eaves  at  the  gable  ends,  with  a 
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simple  arched  tracery  and  pendants  attached,  to- 
gether with  a couple  of  composition  moulded  chim- 
ney shafts,  complete  the  effect.  It  produces  an 
agreeable  variety  in  small  cottages  of  this  kind,  to 
have  vertical  flush  beaded  boarding  on  the  whole,  or 
part  of  the  lower  story  (as  in  this  Design),  and  hori- 
zontal boarding  on  the  upper  story.  We  would,  also, 
recommend  horizontal  boarding,  in  general,  to  be  of 
wider  boards  than  those  ordinarily  used,  and  the 
boards  made  to  meet  and  mitre  together  at  the 
angles,  instead  of  finishing  against  a sharp  meagre 
angle  fascia,  which  cuts  disagreeably  against  the  eye, 
and  tends  to  give  the  building  the  appearance  of  a 
card-paper  model,  or,  at  most,  of  a deal  box. 

The  stoop  is  intended  to  be  formed  with  plain  pil- 
lars, about  six  inches  by  four,  chamfered  at  the  ex- 
ternal angles  only,  the  chajnfers  intersecting  by  a 
quadrant  curve  those  of  the  architrave  of  the 
same  thickness,  supporting  the  projecting  roof.  The 
pillars  should  have  bases  about  eight  inches  high, 
formed  by  a three-quarter  skirting,  with  a small  quad- 
rant hollow  moulding.  The  frames  and  mullions  to 
the  bow  and  other  windows  should  be  about  three 
inches  wide,  with  a chamfer  on  the  inside  of  the 
frame,  and  on  each  side  of  the  mullion,  two  inches 
deep  ; the  sashes  may  be  hung  with  weights  only  on 
the  outside,  and  may  be  either  of  one  pane  in  width, 
and  two  in  height,  or  two  in  width,  and  three  in  height, 
each  sash.  The  eaves  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  should 
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project,  at  least,  nine  inches,  and  at  the  gable  eight- 
een. The  verge  board  is  formed  by  octagonal  posts, 
with  moulded  pendants  at  the  ends,  and  arched  ribs, 
octagonal  in  section  outside,  springing  out  of  the 
posts,  and  leaving  open  spandrils  above.  The  form 
of  the  side  arches  will  be  irregularly  oblique,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  following  the  inclination  of  the 
gable.  A trefoil  paneled  head  relieves  the  plain- 
ness of  the  dormer  window.  Moulded  chimney 
shafts,  similar  to  those  of  the  present  Design,  are 
imported  from  the  north  of  England,  and  are  to  be 
obtained  in  Nassau  and  in  Pearl  streets.  New  York. 

The  cottage  should  be  painted  of  a similar  hue  to 
the  chimney  moulds,  which  are  of  a creamy  stone 
color  ; the  shingles  may  be  left  to  acquire  the  natural 
gray,  and  the  stoop,  door,  and  window  frames,  verge- 
board  and  pinnacles,  may  be  grained,  or  painted  a 
light  or  dark  oak,  or  walnut  color,  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred. 

A rough  stone  plinth,  rising  a foot  above  the 
ground,  is  the  best  foundation  for  a frame-house, 
and  will  look  best  colored,  to  match  the  boarding. 

Calculating  the  foundation  at  eighteen  inches  be- 
low the  ground,  and  the  principal  story  at  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  the  second  story  at  eight  feet  six  inches 
in  the  centre,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building  will 
be  11,615  feet;  which,  at  five  cents  per  foot,  gives 
$580  75. 
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DESIGN  IX. 


A MECHANIC’S,  OR  LABORER’S  COTTAGE,  IN  THE  SWISS  STYLE. 


Ground  Plan — Scale,  jV  of  an  inch  to  a foot. 


REFERENCE : 

L— Enclosed  Porch ; 8-6  by  6- ft. 

II.— Living-room 14  “ 12  “ 

HI.— Bed-room 8-6  “ 6 “ 

A cellar  under  stairs,  and  two  bedrooms  above.  Height  of  stories  : 9 ft.,  and  8 
ft.  6 ins. 

We  have  here  endeavored  to  substitute  something 
more  novel  and  pleasing,  for  the  ordinary  boarded 
cottages  in  use.  In  Switzerland,  cottages  of  this 
description  are  built  of  deal  planks,  three  inches 
thick,  laid  edgewise  upon  each  other,  and  crossing  at 
the  angles,  like  the  logs  of  a log  cabin.  As  they  ap- 
proach the  roof,  these  planks  project  further  and 
further  outwards,  so  as  to  form  the  brackets  that  sup- 
port the  gable  end.  If  this  mode  of  building  should 
not  be  thought  feasible,  economical,  or  sufficiently 
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weather-tight  in  this  country,  the  projecting  pilasters 
and  brackets  must  be  made  to  form  part  of  the  fram- 
ing of  the  house,  and  the  sides  boarded  in  the  usual 
way.  The  roof  should  be  of  as  low  a pitch  as  shingles 
will  admit  of,  and  the  rafters  should  visibly  project  to 
support  the  eaves.  The  lower  windows  have  extra- 
projecting  sills,  supported  by  small  quadrant-shaped 
brackets,  and  a weather-board  above,  with  hollow 
curved  brackets,  like  those  of  the  porch.  Such  win- 
dows as  these  are  far  preferable,  for  cottages,  to  the 
ordinary  commonplace  sashes  ; and  an  agreeable  va- 
riety is  produced,  by  making  the  upper  window  only 
two  lights  in  width,  and  that  over  the  porch  of  only 
one  light.  The  porch,  which  might  be  closed  with  a 
door  in  winter  and  windy  weather,  would  be  a useful 
appendage  in  all  seasons. 

In  Switzerland,  rural  buildings  are  painted  over 
with  a boiled  oil,  producing  a fine  red  umber  color, 
which  lasts  well.  In  this  climate,  oil  alone  will  turn 
black,  therefore,  a mixed  paint  of  a burnt  umber  tone 
would  be  best  for  the  walls,  the  shingles  being  left 
unpainted.  If  a lighter  color  were  preferred  for  the 
walls,  it  should  be  a yellow- ochreish  gray. 

The  cubic  contents  of  this  cottage  would  be  8,543 
feet,  costing,  at  four  cents  per  foot,  $341  72. 


'O' 
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DESIGN  X. 

A FARM-HOUSE  IN  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  STYLE. 


REFERENCE : 


I. — Porch. 

II. — Entrance  and  Staircase 15  by  6 ft 

HI.— Parlor 15  “ 13  “ 

rV.— Kitchen 15  “ 12  “ 

V. — Bedroom 15  “ 13  “ 

VI.  — Sitting-room,  or  bedroom 15  “ 12  “ 


A cellar  under  room  VI. ; four  or  five  bedrooms  on  second  floor,  and  three  on 
attic  story.  Height  of  stories : 9 feet,  and  10  feet 

This  is  another  imitation  of  the  old  English  farm- 
house, of  the  framed-timher  kind,  the  timbers  show- 
ing themselves  on  the  outside,  and  filled  in  with  brick 
in  the  usual  manner,  or  as  described  in  the  directions 
for  stable-buildings  in  the  preceding  Essay.  The  bricks 
should  be  set  back  three-fourths  of  an  inch  behind  the 
timbers,  which  may  be  afterward  washed  over  with  a 
light  ochre  lime-wash,  and  the  timbers  painted  burnt 
umber  or  oak-color.  In  England,  they  are  often 
picked  out  black  from  white-washed  walls,  but  this  is 
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a violent  and  tasteless  contrast,  that  we  should  not 
wish  to  see  revived.  If  the  above  construction  should 
be  thought  too  troublesome  to  execute,  a similar 
effect  might  be  obtained,  by  boarding  over  the  whole 
of  the  ordinary  framing  with  flush  horizontal  rebated, 
or  rebated  and  beaded  boarding,  and  then,  nailing 
three-quarter  deal  projecting  slips  over  this,  to  rep- 
resent the  outside  framework  shown  in  our  engrav- 
ing ; distinguishing  the  coloring  as  before. 

The  ground  story  may  be  of  rough  stone  or  brick 
(colored  ochre),  with  dressed  coin-stones.  The  upper 
windows  are  formed  in  the  framework  of  the  building, 
being  spaces  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  interstices 
between  the  studs  and  heads  and  sills  of  the  framing. 
This  is  the  leading  principle  of  construction  in  Gothic 
timber  houses,  and,  as  wooden  domestic  buildings  pre- 
ceded stone,  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the  mullioned 
window  in  stone-work,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Gothic  paneling  and  ribbed  ceilings ; for  a 
panel  can  not  be  framed  in  stone  ; it  is  merely  an 
imitation  of  wood.  In  many  of  the  finest  examples  of 
old  English  timber  houses,  the  window-lights  often  ex- 
tend nearly  all  across  the  front  of  the  house,  and  are 
sometimes  decorated  with  carved  heads  of  the  most 
beautiful  pattern.  The  spaces  between  the  windows 
were  sometimes  filled  in  with  plaster,  and  highly  or- 
namented, as  may  still  be  seen  in  many  fine  remains 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Chester. 

This  building  would  contain  28,566  cubic  feet ; at 
six  cents  per  foot,  costing  $1713  96. 


DESIGN  XI. 


A GOTHIC  COTTAGE, 


Ground  Plan — Scale,  jV  inch  lo  a foot. 

REFERENCE : 


L 1. — Entrance  and  Staircase 15  by  G ft. 

^ II. — Parlor 15-G  “ 15  “ 

f III. — Parlor,  or  bedroom 15  ‘‘  12  “ 

g lY. — Kitchen 15  “ 9 “ 


S A cellar  beneath  kitchen,  and  two  or  three  bedrooms  on  second  story.  Heights 
^ of  stories,  10  feet,  and  8 ft. 

It  is  indispensable  to  the  good  effect  of  this  cottage, 
^ that  it  should  be  executed  entirely  of  stone,  even  to 
: the  mullions  of  the  windows,  including  the  dormer, 

; the  face  of  which  is  perpendicular  over  the  main  wall. 
The  design  was  suggested  by  a beautiful  ancient  ex- 
ample still  existing  at  Lincoln.  The  simplicity  of  the 
: wide  plain-mullioned  window  in  front,  the  horizontal 
. lintel  of  which  pleasingly  contrasts  with  the  arch  of 

f'  the  entrance  door ; the  picturesque  dropping  down  of 
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tlic  roof  over  the  window,  the  double  plinth  below, 
and  tlic  manner  in  which  the  end  chimney  shaft  is 
made  to  serve  as  a pinnacle  to  the  gable,  are  all  fea- 
tures worthy  of  attentive  observation.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  this  example  has  been  a model  for  some  of 
the  best  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  Gothic  lodges. 

Tills  design  might  be  enlarged,  by  throwing  out  a 
room  or  two  on  the  back  front ; and  the  entire  scale 
of  tlic  building  might  be  slightly  increased  in  height 
and  width,  raising  the  windows  still  higher  than  the 
door.  The  mullions  of  the  windows  are  only  plain 
deep  chamfers,  and  the  intention  of  the  few  other 
mouldings  may  be  made  out  distinctly  from  the  cut, 
by  the  aid  of  a magnifying  glass. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  pleasing  elTcet  of  this 
cottage,  we  apprehend,  consists  in  its  being  of  only 
two  stories  in  height.  We  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
that  two  stories  and  an  attic  should  never  be  exceed- 
ed in  the  cottage  style ; but  one  story,  and  a room  in 
the  roof,  is  still  better,  as  increasing  the  extent  of  the 
design,  compared  with  its  height,  and  giving  an  idea 
of  the  unaffected  humility,  the  ''  parva,  sed  aptamiU,^^ 
of  contented  rural  retirement. 

Such  a cottage  as  this  would  suit  a comparatively 
Hat  country,  where  there  was  little  or  no  distant  pros- 
pect, and  should  be  embosomed  in  garden  and  trees  ; 
only  opened  here  and  there,  to  give  glimpses  of  the 
best  points  of  view  into  and  out  of  the  grounds.  The 
only  kind  of  porch,  or  external  shelter,  that  would 
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harmonize  with  this  style  of  stone  cottage,  would  be  a 
recessed  arcade,  or  cloister,  of  three  arches  similar  to 
that  of  the  present  door,  with  the  door  and  two  win- 
dows, in  that  case,  in  an  inner  wall  behind.  But  this 
addition  could  not  be  made  to  the  present  design, 
without  entirely  remodeling  the  plan,  and  elevation  : 
it  is  enough  to  furnish  a hint  for  other  compositions 
in  the  same  style. 

The  cubic  contents  of  this  cottage  would  be  21,241 
feet  ; which,  at  eleven  cents  per  cubic  foot,  would 
cost  $2,336  51. 
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Ground  Plan — Scale  of  xV  an  inch  to  one  foot. 


REFERENCE  : 


I. — Porch. 

IL— Hall  and  Staircase.... 8 by  17-G  ft. 

III.  — Dining-room,  or  Library 19  “ 13 

IV.  — Drawing-room 15  “ 13  “ 

Y. — Kitchen,  with  cellar  below 14  “ 13-6  “ 


Three  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor.  Heights  of  stories,  11  ft.,  and  10  ft. ; of 
kitchen  and  room  above,  9 ft.,  and  8 ft. 


While  the  classical  styles  of  architecture  require 
general,  if  not  absolute,  uniformity  and  symmetry  of 
correspondent  parts  on  each  side  of  a centre  line,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Gothic  style  does  not  appear  to 
such  advantage  when  governed  by  this  principle,  but 
is  more  effective  when  the  parts  are  irregularly  and 
picturesquely  disposed,  and  centrality  and  exact  cor- 
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respondence  are  not  only  not  studied,  but  intention- 
ally neglected.  The  Gothic  style  delights  in  play  of 
light  and  shadow — 

“ Where  buttress  and  buttress  alternately 
Seem  carved  of  ebon  and  ivory.’^ 

Now,  a square  or  oblong  plan,  without  projections, 
can  only  exhibit  one  side  in  light,  and  the  other  in 
shade  ; and  the  only  shadows  on  the  light  side  will 
proceed  from  the  cornice,  or  the  apertures.  But  an 
irregular  plan,  like  the  present,  with  its  projections 
and  recesses,  will  show,  on  every  side,  a variety  of 
light  and  shadows,  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
from  different  points  of  view,  beside  the  shadows 
arising  from  the  cornice  and  ornaments.  An  irregu- 
lar plan,  too,  gives  the  fullest  scope  for  convenience, 
or  peculiarity  of  internal  arrangement;  and,  thus,  the 
plans  of  all  our  Gothic  and'  irregular  designs  may  be 
" altered  to  suit  any  particular  requirements,  and  the 
same  kind  of  exterior  elevation  easily  adapted  to  them. 

This  Design,  for  a moderate-sized  rural  or  sub- 
urban residence,  would  appear  to  most  advantage,  if 
executed  in  some  light-colored  freestone  ; but,  if  that 
were  thought  too  costly,  or  were  not  easily  procura- 
ble. it  would  not  look  amiss  if  executed  in  brick- 
work, with  stone  coins  and  dressings.  An  imitative 
effect  might  be  produced  at  less  cost,  by  brick  with 
wood  dressings,  the  whole  colored  a stone-color. 
But  we  would  not  advocate  these  materials,  where 
better  could  be  furnished. 
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The  ornaments  are  simple  and  easily  intelligible. 
The  pinnacles  are  an  exact  square  on  the  plan,  set 
diagonally  and  centrally  over  the  angle  of  the  wall. 
The  copings  to  the  gables  are  saddle-backed  at  top, 
with  a projecting  hollow  moulding  on  the  outside. 
The  lable-mouldings  to  the  windows  consist  of  a 
weathered  top  and  a hollow  beneath.  Gothic  win- 
dows never  have  projecting  architraves  up  the  sides, 
but  the  inner  side  of  the  jamb  is  splayed,  or  cham- 
fered, or  moulded,  to  correspond  to  the  mullions, 
heads,  and  sills  ] except  that  the  sill  has  generally  a 
deeper  splay.  Gothic  fliullions  most  usually  consist 
of  a fillet  between  two  splays  or  hollows  ; or,  a bead 
between  two  hollov/s,  like  a common  sash-bar,  but  on 
a much  larger  scale.  The  same  are,  also,  the  most 
usual  mouldings  for  panels,  ribs  of  groining,  etc. 
Neck-mouldings  are  generafly  composed  of  a bead, 
and  fillet,  and  hollow  below,  the  same  as  to  the  Ro- 
man-Doric  column  ; skirtings,  of  a small  hollow  only, 
or  a bead  and  hollow,  or  a chamfered  fillet  and  re- 
verse ogee.  The  chimney  shafts  are  set  diagonally 
over  the  square  flues,  which  issue  from  the  roof : the 
mode  of  construction,  and  the  mouldings  of  the  caps, 
as  well  as  the  other  details  of  the  design,  v/ill  be 
understood  from  the  engraving,  with  the  help  of  a 
magnifying  glass. 

The  cubic  contents  would  be  25,136  feet;  the  cost, 
at  eleven  cents  per  cubic  foot,  $2,764  96,  if  executed 
of  brick  and  stone. 
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DESIGN  XIII. 


A JIANSION  IN  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  STYLE. 


REFERENCE : 


I. — Entrance  Hall  and  Staircase  10  by  20  ft. 

II. — Library 20  “16  “ 

III.  — Drawing-room 30  “ 20  “ 

IV.  — Dining-room 30  “16  “ 

V.— Kitchen 18  “16  “ 

VI. — Back  kitchen 11  “ 11  “ 

VH. — Store-room 11  6-6  “ 


Cellarage  under  kitchen  ; five  or  six  bedrooms  on  second  floor,  and  seven  or 
eight  on  the  attic  floor.  Heights  of  stories  : 12,  11,  and  10  ft. 

This  substantial,  effective,  and  permanently  pleas- 
ing old  English  style  of  mansion,  we  should  be  greatly 
pleased  to*  see  introduced  into  this  country,  where  it 
would  harmonize  excellently  with  the  scenery,  and 
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stand  a fair  chance  of  becoming  in  time  an  old  Amer- 
ican fashion  ; unless  fashion  in  building  is  to  be  as 
variable  as  in  dress.  It  owes  all  its  architectural 
character  to  the  mullioned  windows,  high  gables, 
and  grouped  chimney-shafts  ; there  is  scarcely  an 
ornament,  very  few  mouldings  about  it ; yet,  it  is 
evidently  the  abode  of  cultivated  taste,  and  solid 
respectability,  that  disdains  all  tawdriness  and  osten- 
tation. It  was  from  such  paternal  mansions  as  these, 
of  which  numbers  exist  in  every  county  in  England, 
that  the  best-descended  and  wealthiest  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers,  or  the  first  settlers  of  Yirginia,  emigrated  to 
this  new  world ; and  to  have  seen  such,  in  the  vista 
of  futurity,  erected  here  by  their  descendants,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  consolations  of  their 
exile. 

Red-brick  and  stone  would  be  the  best  materials 
for  this  style  ; yet,  rough  stone,  and  squared  coins, 
might  be  substituted  where  stone  was  plentiful,  and 
brick  dear.  Perhaps,  in  general,  modern  mullioned 
windows  will  be  best  executed  in  oak,  instead  of  in 
stone,  which  requires  greater  thickness  ; the  oak 
frame  and  sill  being  set  two  or  three  inches  back  be- 
hind the  stone  dressings  and  sills,  the  face-line  of 
which  should  always  be  flush  with  the  wall,  and  if  the 
dressings  are  in  separate  bonding  stones  as  exhibited 
in  the  design,  they  will  be  far  more  effective  than 
when  in  one  vertical  length.  Should  the  latter  mode, 
however,  be  preferred  for  convenience,  the  heads  and 
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sills  should  extend  about  two  inches  wider  than  the 
vertical  architrave  on  each  side. 

Any  kind  of  projecting  porch  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  this  design  : a recessed  low-arched  arcade 
might  be  admitted  ; but  shade  would  be  better  pro- 
cured from  a few  large  trees  on  the  south  and  east,  or 
west  fronts,  growing  very  near  the  house,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  engraving.  The  bow- windows,  of  one 
and  two  stories  in  height,  give  relief  to  the  flatness  of 
the  fronts,  and  increase  the  effect  and  capacity  of  the 
rooms  within. 

A walled,  or  high-fenced,  flower  and  kitchen  gar- 
den would  be  a suitable  addition  to  a house  of  this 
kind,  at  the  back  ; while  the  two  fronts,  in  our  view, 
would  face  an  open  lawn,  and  the  approach  from  the 
high-road.  A sun-dial  on  two  or  three  circular  steps, 
surrounded  by  flowering  shrubs,  forms  a good  fore- 
ground object,  and  is^a  characteristic  accompaniment 
to  mansions  of  this  style. 

The  back  kitchen  and  store-room  are  intended  to 
be  only  of  one  story  in  height.  A staircase  to  the 
cellar  must  be  made  by  an  inclosed  bulk-head  in  the 
kitchen,  or  back-kitchen. 

The  cubic  contents  of  this  building  are  124,481 
feet ; which,  at  eleven  cents  per  foot,  would  amount 
to  $13,672  91. 


DESIGN  XIV. 


A VILLA  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE. 


REFERENCE : 


1. — Entrance  Passage 

11. — Hall  and  Staircase 17-6  by  15  ft. 

III.  — Ante-room 15  10  “ 

IV.  — Open  Portico,  or  Loggia 15  “ 5 *• 

V.  — Parlor,  or  Library 16  15-9 ‘* 

VI.  — Drawing-room 34  “ 16  ‘• 

VII. — Library,  or  Bedroom 16  12-6  “ 


A dining-room,  kitchen,  offices,  and  cellars,  on  the  basement,  and  six  bedrooms 
on  the  second  story.  Heights  of  floors  : basement  10  ft.,  first  floor,  13  ft.,  second 
floor,  10  ft. 

Italian  villas,  of  a cubical  form,  with  a belvedere,  or 
prospect  room,  or  a raised  sky-light  on  the  top  of  the 
roof,  have  a bold  and  striking  effect  on  the  summit  of 
hills  with  extensive  views,  as  may  be  seen  in  several 
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instances  on  Staten  Island.  Projecting  porticoes  on  a 
very  lofty  site  are  not  so  good  as  recessed  ones,  as  in 
the  present  design,  which  is  modeled  from  a beautiful 
example  of  the  kind,  in  a villa  near  Rome.  For  va- 
riety’s sake,  however,  a small  projecting  porch,  of  two 
columns,  is  added  at  the  side,  to  shelter  the  entrance 
door.  The  recessed  portico,  or  loggia^  (which,  in 
winter,  might  be  inclosed  with  glass  as  a green- 
house,) has  a groined  ceiling,  similar  on  the  plan  to 
that  drawn  on  plan  No.  16  j a plain  arched  band,  or 
rib,  springing  from  the  back  of  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  and  received  by  a cornice  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wall,  level  with,  and  of  the  height  of  the 
capitals,  the  space  between  being  a plain  diagonal 
groin. 

The  pillars  are  of  the  Roman  Ionic  order  ; and  all 
the  mouldings  and  details  should  be  of  the  Roman,  or 
Italian,  and  not  of  the  Grecian  character.  The  coins 
and  rustications  of  the  basement  should  project  about 
one  and  a half  inch,  with  chamfered  edges‘. 

This  design  should  be  executed  of  some  light  col- 
ored stone,  the  Cayenne,  for  instance,  or  of  light  stone 
and  yellow  brick,  or  of  common  bricks  stuccoed,  and 
colored  uniform  with  the  stone.  The  cornice  and 
brackets  might  be  of  wood,  the  belvedere  necessarily 
of  the  same,  as  it  is  only  supported  by  the  framework 
of  the  roof.  The  roof  would  be  best  covered  with 
zinc,  or  tin,  painted  of  some  color  to  contrast  and 
harmonize  with  that  of  the  walls.  Wood,  as  an  en- 
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tire  material,  we  have  elsewhere  objected  to,  for  any 
building  in  the  Italian  style. 

The  interior  decoration  of  this,  as  of  all  our  Designs, 
should  be  as  consistent  as  possible  with  the  exterior. 
As  the  first  floor  is  required  to  be  lofty,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  arched  loggia,  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms 
should  have  a large  cove,  of  two  or  three  feet  in 
the  radius,  connecting  the  walls  and  ceiling ; the 
cove  springing  above  a frieze  and  cornice,  of  not  too 
great  projection,  and  bordered  on'  the  ceiling  by  an 
enriched  soffeit.  The  cove  is  often  divided  into 
compartments  by  projecting  bands  or  styles  (perpen- 
dicular over  the  pilasters  of  the  room,  if  any),  and 
a semi-groin  is  often  worked  into  the  cove,  the  angle 
lines  starting  from  the  styles,  and  meeting  in  a point 
at  the  ceiling.  In  managing  the  angles  of  the  room, 
the  two  first  bands,  or  styles,  should  start  in  a line 
with  the  enriched  border  on  the  ceiling.  The  middle 
of  the  drawing-room  ceiling  should  be  sub-paneled 
into  three  divisions,  to  take  off  from  the  too  great 
length  of  the  room.  If  the  walls  or  ceilings  of  the 
principal  apartments  were  painted  in  fresco,  in  the 
Italian  manner,  the  good  effect  of  the  interior  would 
be  increased.  A belvedere,  or  prospect-room,  may  be 
made  to  serve,  also,  as  a sky-light  to  the  staircase  and 
corridors,  either  by  making  the  floor  merely  a gal- 
lery, with  ballustrades  round  an  open  well-hole,  or 
by  flooring  the  centre  part  with  thick  glass  in  panels, 
laid  in  a symmetrical  circular  or  oval  pattern. 
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The  cubic  contents  of  this  building  would  be  about 
76,614  feet;  which,  at  twelve  cents  per  foot,  would 
amount  to  $9,193  68,  if  of  brick  (plastered)  and  stone. 
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DESIGN  XV, 

A GOTHIC  MANSION. 


Ground  Plan — Scale,  ^ of  an  inch  to  a foot. 


REFERENCE  I 

i. — Hall  and  Staircase, 

II. — Dining  room 

III.  — Ante-room, 

IV.  — Drawing-room, 

V. — Library, 

VI. — Butler’s  Pantry, 

VIL — Back  Staircase, 

VIII. — Store-room, 

IX. — Kitchen, 


15  by  24-6  ft. 
30  “ 18  “ 

15  “ 18  “ 

25  » 18  “ 

20  “ 15 

12  “ 6 “ 

iC u 

15  “ 11  “ 

20  “ 12  “ 


Cellarage  under  kitchen,  etc. ; nine  bedrooms  on  second  floor,  and  nine  on 
attic  story.  Heights  of  stories  : 12,  11,  and  10  feet. 

This  is  a carefully  studied  composition  from  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  models  in  Lamb^s  Ancient  Dornestic 


Architecture.  The  style  is  of  the  purest  and  most 
finished  domestic  Gothic,  without  borrowing  any  of  the 
richer  or  peculiar  features  of  the  abbey  or  ecclesias- 
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tical  styles.  The  buttressed  and  pinnacled  central  pro- 
jection forms  a conspicuous  and  dignified  entrance, 
while,  except  the  other  angle  and  gable  pinnacles  and 
the  chimneys,  it  is  almost  the  only  ornamented  part  of 
the  design.  The  greater  extent  of  the  front  on  the 
right  hand  side,  and  the  varied  sizes  of  the  windows, 
improve,  rather  than  detract  from,  the  effect  of  Gothic 
designs,  which  do  not  require,  but  rather  studiously 
avoid,  exact  regularity  of  disposition.  The  proportions 
of  Gothic  windows  must  not  be  measured  by  classical 
rules,  because  the  mullions,  which  are  essential  to  them, 
make  them  appear  to  be  what  in  fact  they  are,  clusters 
of  several  lights  joined  together,  to  as  great  a width 
as  may  be  required  to  light  the  interior  rooms.  Each 
division,  however,  should  be  of  the  same  width  through- 
out the  front,  which  will  secure  .the  general  harmony 
of  the  whole. 

Chimney-stacks  projecting  on  the  external  wall,  and 
sometimes  running  up  the  centre  of  a gable,  are  pic- 
turesque characteristics  of  Gothic  domestic  buildings. 
The  roof  is  intended  to  be  framed  centrally  over  the 
bow  windoAVS,  consequently  the  corridor  behind,  con- 
necting the  tAVO  AAungs  of  the  building,  aauII  require  to 
have  a flat  roof  over  it : the  back  staircase  and  a pas- 
sage Avithin  the  roof  must  conduct  to  the  attic  rooms. 

The  mouldings  of  the  cornices,  pinnacles,  and  chim- 
neys are  sufficiently  clear  to  exhibit  their  intention  to  an 
experienced  workman,  but  a structure  of  this  magni- 
tude should  not,  and  is  hardly  likely  to,  be  undertaken 
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without  the  employment  of  an  architect  to  furnish  the 
necessary  working  drawings,  as  well  as  for  such  interior 
ornaments  to  the  ceilings,  etc.,  as  may  be  required,  and 
which  the  limits  of  our  work  forbid  us  to  particularize. 

Stone  or  brick  and  stone  should  be  the  materials  for 
this  design,  which  would  best  suit  a rich  undulating 
wooded  country,  and  should  be  placed  on  a gentle  ele- 
vation, shaded  and  sheltered  by  well-grown  trees. 

This  is  a style  of  elevation  which  is  susceptible  of 
application  to  any  variety  of  plan,  and  would  make 
numerous  smaller  villas  of  equally  good  effect  : the 
heights  of  the  stories  being  of  course  lowered,  as  they 
naturally  would  be,  in  proportion. 

Cubic  contents  115,151  feet;  cost,  at  fifteen  cents 
per  foot,  $17,272  65. 
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DESIGN  XVI. 

A VILLA  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE. 


Ground  Plan — Scale,  24  feet  to  an  inch. 


REFERENCE : 

I. — Entrance  Hall  and  Staircase, .... 

II. — Dining-room, 

III.  — Library, 

IV.  — Drawing-room, 

Y. — Drawing-room, 

VI. — Kitchen, 

VII.— Store-room, 


10  by  17  ft. 

22  “ 12  “ 

1.5  “ 12  “ 

23  ‘‘  15  ‘• 

17  “ 15  “ f 

16  “ 14  . 

12  “ 8 “ 


Cellarage  under  kitchen ; eight  or  nine  bedrooms  on  second  floor,  and  four  in 
attic  story.  Heights  of  stories  : 11, 10-6,  and  9 feet. 


The  art  of  grouping  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
in  architecture,  (whenever,  we  give  up  adherence  to 
equal  parts  on  each  side  of  a centre  line)  is  nothing 
more  than  the  arranging  of  parts,  of  various  heights 
and  widths,  projections  and  recesses,  so  as  to  contrast, 
relieve,  and  balance  each  other,  in  a manner  agreeable 
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to  the  eye,  but  imdefinable  to  the  mind.  A regular 
design,  with  a centre  and  wings,  can  only  exhibit  its 
exact  symmetry  when  viewed  from  the  centre  line.  In 
every  other  point  of  view  the  natural  formation  of  the 
eye,  and  the  laws  of  optics,  destroy  this  regularity  of 
appearance  to  the  eye,  although  the  understanding 
may  still  perceive  the  realitij  of  it.  Persons  not  conver- 
sant with  drawings  can  only  understand  a geometrical 
elevation,  or  a central  view ; while  connoisseurs  and 
artists  prefer  side  views,  from  the  variety  and  pictur- 
esqueness they  produce  : and  as,  according  to  what  we 
have  just  said,  the  natural  eye  can  never  behold  geo- 
metrically, but  always  perspectively,  this  may  be  the 
natural  cause  wh}^  irregularity  is  more  pleasing  than 
regularity.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  in  this  medium  : 
regularity  pleases  the  understanding  the  most,  irregu- 
larity the  eye.  Nature  herself  turns  symmetry  into 
picturesqueness  ; and  in  making  a design  picturesque, 
in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  regular,  art  is,  after  all, 
only  imitating  and  increasing  the  effect  of  nature. 

These  remarks  are  illustrated  by  the  Design  before 
us,  the  merits  or  demerits  of  which  must  arise  from 
the  above-mentioned  undefinable  effect  of  the  heights, 
widths,  depths,  and  lights  and  shadows  of  the  composi- 
tion. This  picturesque  arrangement  of  jiarts,  which  is 
more  conspicuous  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country, 
though  originating  in  convenience  or  accident,  was 
found  to  produce  the  happiest  effects  in  the  landscapes 
and  historical  back-grounds  of  the  old  masters,  and  is 
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now  purposely  studied  as  the  principal  source  of 
beauty  in  rural  architecture. 

Gothic  roofs  of  different  wings  generally  intersect, 
but  Italian  roofs  rise  above,  each  other  on  different 
levels.  . The  high-pitched  roof  is  a leading  character- 
istic of  northern  and  Gothic,  the  low  of  southern  and 
classical  architecture. 

The  proper  site  of  such  a design  as  this  is  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  namely,  the  abrupt  side  of  a 
lofty  hill,  with  a terrace  embracing  an  extensive  pros- 
pect, which  the  tower  is  further  calculated  to  improve. 
The  columned  or  arcaded  porticoes,  square  or  round- 
headed  windows,  balconies,  and  ballustrades,  are  the 
materials  for  Italian  design,  which  may  be  distributed 
with  inexhaustible  variety. 

The  materials  of  this  building  should  be  stone,  or 
stone  and  brick  plastered  and  colored  a light  yellov/ish 
white.  The  roof  should  be  of  very  light  red  tiles,  or 
gray  slates,  or  zinc.  The  arcade  should  be  groined  in 
the  ceiling : the  interior  rooms  decorated,  or  frescoed 
in  the  Italian  taste.  The  mouldings  and  ornaments 
throughout  should  be  of  Roman,  or  Italian  character, 
the  details  of  which  are  too  familiar  to  require  de- 
scription. 

^ 

The  cubic  contents  of  the  building  (exclusive  of  the 
terrace  sub-structions)  would  be  75,609  feet ; which, 
at  fifteen  cents  per  foot,  amount  to  $11,341  35. 
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DESIGN  XVII. 


A GOTHIC  MANSION. 


REFERENCE  : 

I. — Entrance  Porch. 


IL— Hall.., 7-6  by  9 ft. 


HI. — Drawing-room 

25-6 

a 

17-6  “ 

IV. — Drawing-room 

22 

a 

16  “ 

V. — Library 

19 

<< 

15  “ 

VI. — Dining-^oom^ 

22 

u 

16  “ 

VII. — Store-room., 

15 

u 

12  “ 

VIII.— Kitchen 

19 

u 

12  “ 

A cellar  under  kitchen  and  store-room  : nine  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor,  and 
nine  on  the  attic.  Heights  of  stories  in  principal  front,  11  ft.,  11  ft.,  and  8 ft. 
6 ina.  5 in  the  back  wings,  11  ft.,  9 ft.,  and  7 ft. 

The  constituent  parts  of  this  design  are  selected 
from  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ancient  models  still 
existing.  The  octagon  angular  buttresses,  with  their 
rich  ogee  canopies,  crockets  and  finials,.  are  here  the 
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most  striking  features.  Although  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  superfluous  in  point  of  strength,  yet  they 
appear  a welcome  embellishment  to  the  usual  sharp 
angle,  which  makes  the  bare  and  abrupt  termination 
of  a plain  wall  ; while  the  diminished  turrets  and  pin- 
nacles form  a good  composition  with  the  battlemented 
gables  in  front,  and  at  the  sides.  Battlements  in  para- 
pets, like  maii}^  other  architectural  features,  intro- 
duced by  utility  in  castles  and  fortified  mansions,  are 
justifiably  retained  as  ornamental  modes  of  construc- 
tion, even  in  churches.  Begarding  their  original  use, 
the  openings  should  be  much  narrower  than  the  solid 
parts ; equal  spaces  for  solids  and  voids  have  a bad 
effect,  being  without  variety  of  proportion.  The  mul- 
lioned  windows,  in  this  example,  have  equilateral- 
arched  heads  to  each  compartment  ; which,  whether 
viewed  from  within  or  without,  forms  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  windows  of  the  kind.  An  armorial  shield, 
in  a six-foiled  panel,  distinguishes  the  entrance  door 
and  the  end  bow-windows.  The  how,  or  hay-window, 
is  a peculiar  heauty  of  the  Gothic  and  cottage  styles, 
■and  should  never  he  attempted  in  the  Grecian,  Italian, 
or  any  other,  with  which  it  has  no  congruity,  and 
where  it  will  always  appear  an  unnatural  excres- 
cence. A window-seat  should  be  formed,,  or  a settee 
placed  in  a bow-window,  which  furnishes  an  agree- 
able recess  for  work,  conversation,  reading,  or  medi- 
tation. 

In  the  interior  decoration  of  this  building,  a low- 
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arched  groined  ceiling  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
porch,  and  hall,  and  corridor  ; and  the  ceilings  of  the 
rooms  might  be  divided  by  mouldings,  intersecting 
the  cornice  into  panels,  about  three  in  width,  and 
nearly  square,  with  rosettes  in  the  centre  of  each. 
The  chimney-pieces  should  have  low  four-centered 
pointed  arches,  and  octagonal  paneled  jambs,  with 
foliated  heads. 

I 

This  design  would  look  best  executed  in  stone  ; but 
stone  and  brick,  of  some  harmonious  colors,  might  be 
substituted  for  entire  stone.  The  chimneys  should  be 
of  stone,  or  composition-stone  ; the  roof  slated. 

This  front  is  symmetrical,  except  for  the  door  being 
out  of  the  centre  ; which,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
is  immaterial,  particularly  in  Gothic  country-houses. 
The  design  might  be  reduced  in  width  and  size,  by 
having  only  two  gables  in  the  front,  and  one  projec- 
tion in  the  centre  ; but,  in  that  case,  the  plan  of  the 
building  should  be  more  square,  and  the  entrance 
door  would  be  better  at  one  end.  Another  variety  of 
the  same  design  might  be  produced,  by  having  two 
bow-windows,  under  the  gables  in  front,  and  none  on 
the  sides,  and  omitting  the  projection  between  the 
gables. 

A mansion  of  this  kind  should  face  a park,  or  lawn, 
and  have  open  views  of  a hilly  or  level  countiy,  well 
wooded. 

The  contents  of  this  building  would  be  86,000  cubic 
feet,  at  fifteen  cents  per  foot,  amounting  to  $12,900  00. 
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■ DESIGN  XVIII. 


A GOTHIC  MANSION. 


REFERENCE : 


L— Hall 

15 

by 

9 ft. 

II. — Ante-room 

19 

15  “ 

III. — Drawing-room 

30 

a 

17 

IV. — Library 

20 

u 

15  “ 

V. — Staircase 

12 

li 

9 “ 

VI. — Dining-room 

30 

a 

15  ‘• 

VII. — Store-room 

14 

a 

6-6“ 

VIIL— Kitchen 

18 

a 

15  “ 

A cellar  under  kitchen  ; nine  or  ten  bedrooms  on  second  floor,  and  nine  attic 
rooms.  Height  of  stories  to  principal  front,  12, 11,  and  9 ft.  ; to  the  back  ofiSces, 
11,  9,  and  7 ft. 

Having  preserved  a regular  gradation  in  the  styles 
of  our  Gothic  designs,  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
ornamented,  we  here  reach  the  culmination  of  pure 
Gothic  domestic  architecture,  in  the  abbey,  or  col- 
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legiate  style  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; which  was  soon 
followed  and  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Renaissance,  or  revived  Italian  style,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  YIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  The  oriel,  or 
hanging  bow-window,  occasional  four-centered  arched 
windows,  with  tracery  in  the  heads,  octagon,  and  an- 
gular buttresses,  with  pinnacles,  are  the  characteristics 
of  this  style.  The  only  kind  of  external  projecting 
portico,  consistent  with  the  genius  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, is  the  arcade,  or  cloister,  which  should  never 
protrude  an  external  angle,  but  should  finish  against 
projecting  wings  or  towers,  as  in  the  present  design. 
If  our  plan  had  been  arranged  so  as  to  have  Jive  apei'^ 
tures  instead  of  four  in  the  centre  compartment,  and 
five  arches  in  the  cloister  below,  the  proportions 
would  have  been  improved,  and  the  apparent  extent 
of  the  design  increased.  It  is  a false  idea,  to  regard 
the  hiittress  in  Gothic  buildings  as  an  incumbrance  or 
excrescence  ; on  the  contraiy,  it  is  an  essential  requi- 
site, to  strengthen  and  support  walls,  roofs,  and  groin- 
ed ceilings.  It  is  to  Gothic  architecture,  what  pilas- 
ters, or  antce  are  to  the  Greek,  or  semi-columns  to 
the  Roman  and  Italian.  In  an  extended  boundary 
wall,  the  use  of  buttresses  saves  expense,  and  gives 
greater  strength  than  a thicker  wnll  without  them. 
In  other  buildings,  it  adds  to  their  apparent  solidity, 
by  exhibiting  a wider  base  below,  and  to  their  pic- 
turesqueness, by  giving  light  and  shade. 

This  design  should  be  built  entirely  of  stone.  In 
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regard  to  interior  finishing  and  decoration,  the  same 
observations  apply  to  this  as  to  our  last  design.  The 
dotted  lines  on  the  plan,  at  the  junction  of  the  hall 
and  staircase,  indicate  the  situation  of  arched  open- 
ings that  separate  these  compartments.  The  oc- 
tagonal bows,  in  the  dining-room  and  staircase,  should 
be  ceiled  with  flat  or  arched  moulded  ribs,  radiating 
to  the  centre.  The  ceiling  of  the  external  arcade 
may  be  groined,  or  formed  with  two  low  inclined 
planes,  meeting  in  the  centre. 

This  design  might  be  reduced  in  size,  by  omitting 
the  octagon  tower,  or  by  taking  only  the  right-hand 
half  of  the  design,  with  a lower  wing  attached  behind. 
The  plan,  of  course,  would  require  to  be  entirely  re- 
modeled. 

The  appropriate  scenery  to  this  building  would  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  last  Design. 

The  cubic  contents  would  be  146,316  feet,  at  eight- 
een cents  per  foot,  amounting  to  $26,336  88. 
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DESIGN  XIX. 

A MANSION,  IN  THE  ELIZABETHAN  STYLE. 


REFERENCE : 

I. — !5^ntrance  Corridor  and  Staircase. 


11. — Breakfast-room, 17  by  11  ft. 

HI. — Drawing-room, 23-6“  17 

IV. — Drawing-room 24  “ 15 

V.— Library, 23-6  “ 17  “ 

VI. — Dining-room, 25  “ 17  “ 

Vn. — Butler’s  room, 13  “ 9-6“ 

VIII. — Housekeeper’s  room, '. 13  “ 10  “ 

IX.— Kitchen, 17  “ 13-6  “ 

X.— Store-room, 6-6“  13-6“ 


Cellars  under  offices : thirteen  bedrooms  on  second  floor,  and  thirteen  on 
attic  fldor.  Heights  of  stories,  12,  11,  and  9 ft. 
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With  the  exception  of  a few  dissentient  voices, 
among  critics  qualified  to  judge  upon  the  subject,  the 
later  Elizabethan  or  James  I.  style  of  mansion  has  met 
with  general  admiration  and  approval ; as  uniting  . 
dignity,  variety,  and  picturesqueness  in  a remarkable 
degree : and  since  its  effect  is  preferable  in  brick  and 
stone,  to  stone  entirely,  it  unites  economy  to  its  other 
claims  for  revival.  We  here  perceive  the  Italian  loggia, 
(or  recessed  portico)  and  column  and  arch,  associated 
with  the  mullioned  window,  and  high  gable  and  chim- 
neys, in  a heterogeneous,  but  not  unpleasing,  union. 
Our  authorities  for  the  details  of  the  principal  front 
are  taken  from  Aston  Hall,  W arwickshire  ; and  for  the 
tower,  from  the  remains  of  Gorhambury,  Herts,  erected 
by  the  great  Lord  Bacon.  The  Gothic  form  of  the 
mouldings  is  exchanged  in  this  style  for  an  impure 
Roman,  generally  smaller  and  of  less  projection  than 
classical  mouldings,  in  which  exactness  is  therefore  of 
less  consequence.  The  scroll  cornice  to  the  bow- 
windows  is  perforated  in  the  interstices,  like  the  open- 
work of  a gilt  frame  : for  the  remaining  details,  in 
general,  we  refer  to  the  works  of  Nash,  Hall,  etc., 
enumerated  in  our  preface. 

The  dignity  of  the  design  is  increased  by  the  terrace, 
on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  built,  and  the  parapet 
and  stone  steps  leading  to  a lawn  upon  a lower  level. 

A mansion  of  this  size  would  of  course  be  surrounded 
by  a park  of  considerable  extent.  The  stables  and 
out-offices  should  be  placed  at  the  back,  and  the  fiower- 
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garden  in  front,  or  on  the  side  opposite  the  entrance  ; 
(although  not  engraved  in  that  situation,  for  the  sake 
of  displaying  the  architecture).  The  loggias  should 
have  groined  plaster  ceilings,  as  described  to  design 
No.  14. 

The  interior  decoration  should  correspond  in  taste 
to  the  exterior  ; and  as  it  is  a style  lately  recalled  into 
fashion,  there  would  be  no  difldculty  in  procuring  cor- 
rect ornaments  for  the  finishings  to  the  doors,  windows, 
walls,  and  ceilings  ; either  in  carved  wood,  plaster, 
papering,  or  painting  in  distemper.  The  pavement  of 
the  loggias  should  be  of  tesselated  tiles,  with  ornaments 
of  the  proper  character. 

This  design  might  be  easily  reduced  in  size,  by  tak- 
ing only  the  uniform  part  of  the  front,  to  the  right  in 
the  view,  and  making  another  room  on  the  plan  where 
the  staircase  now  is,  and  placing  the  staircase  in  the 
centre  ; retaining  the  tower  over  the  entrance  door  as 
before. 

This  is  the  style  of  mansion  which  looks  best  at  the 
end  of  a straight  avenue  of  trees,  with  heavy  piers  and 
iron-gates  from  the  road.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  heau4deal 
of  the  old  manorial  style,  and  harmonizes  admirably 
with  park  scenery,  its  general  outline  at  a distance 
being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Gothic. 

The  cubic  contents  of  this  mansion  would  be  143,285 
feet ; which,  at  18  cents  per  foot,  would  amount  to 
$25,791  30.  \ 
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DESIGN  XX. 

A CASTELLATED  RESIDENCE,  FOR  THE  BANKS  OP  THE  HUDSON. 

(For  Perspective  view  see  Frontispiece.) 


Ground  Plan — Scale,  24  feet  to  one  inch. 


REFERENCE : 


I.— Hall 

14 

by 

9-6  ft. 

H. — Drawing-room 

25 

a 

18  » 

in. — Dining-room 

20 

u 

16  “ 

rV. — Kitchen 

V. — Store-room. 

21 

C( 

16  “ 

A cellar  under  the  hall,  six  bedrooms  on  second  story,  and  four  bedrooms  and  a 
belvedere  in  the  towers.  Heights  of  stories  in  main-building,  12,  11,  and  7 ft. 

• Although,  at  first  sight,  it  may  seem  ridiculous,  to 
revive  the  style  of  the  feudal  ages  for  a gentleman^s 
residence  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and,  on  abstract 
principles,  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  can  not 
be  defended  ; yet,  when  it  is  required  to  build  on  a 
precipitous  or  romantic  site,  near  rivers  or  water-falls, 
no  style  of  building  is  found  to  accord  with  such 
scenery  so  well  as  the  plain  massive  square  keep,  and 
the  rising  turrets  of  the  mediaeval  castle.  Such  situa- 
tions must  be  entirely  given  up,  or  we  must  adopt  a 
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style  that  harmonizes  with  them ; and,  beside  the 
Italian  Conventual  form,  consisting  of  long  ranges  of 
wall,  with  few  and  small  windows,  and  an  aspiring 
campanile^  (or  tower),  the  castellated  style  is  our  only 
resource.  It  is  well  known  how  much  the  beauty  of 
the  Rhine  depends  on  the  picturesque  castles  and 
towers  that  variegate  its  shores  ; and  we  have  often 
wished  for  similar  forms ^ even  without  the  romantic 
associations  of  antiquity,  to  add  to  the  rival  beauties 
of  the  mountainous  part  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  present  design  is  an  attempt  to  show  how 
such  a purpose  could  be  effected  on  a moderate  scale. 
The  situation  would  be  finest  on  a promontory  of  the 
rocky  banks,  about  either  end  of  the  Highlands.  Un- 
less a natural  ledge,  or  terrace,  could  be  found,  a 
notch,  as  it  were,  should  be  cut  out  of  the  inclined 
side  of  the  rock,  forming,  at  once,  the  road  of  ap- 
proach, and  the  site,  and  furnishing  the  materials  of 
the  edifice,  which  should  be  only  roughly  squared,  ex- 
cept in  the  dressings  and  the  cornices.  The  points  to 
be  observed  in  the  castellated  style  are,  variety  and 
irregularity  of  breadth  and  height  in  the  masses, 
paucity  and  smallness  of  windows,  and  a general  so- 
lidity of  structure.  Square  towers  are  superior  to 
round,  as  they  exhibit  greater  breadth  ; octagons  are 
the  next  best,  as  giving  more  variety  of  surface.  The 
battlements  should  be  boldly,  rather  than  finely, 
moulded ; and  the  larger,  and  bow- windows,  not  too 
highly  decorated. 
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The  small  lower  turret  in  our  Design,  at  the  angle 
of  the  terrace  wall,  may  serve  as  a summer-house,  or 
prospect-room.  A winding  road  should  lead  from 
the  water,  up  to  and  round  the  building,  and  thence 
along  the  bank  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  A 
small  boat-house  and  bathing-room  might  be  built  at 
the  landing-place,  consisting  of  a tower  and  an  arched 
entrance  on  the  side. 

The  plan  is  spread  out  in  width,  in  order  to  make 
the  greater  display  of  front ; if  required  to  be  en- 
larged, more  rooms  could  easily  be  added  behind.  The 
roof  should  be  flat,  to  walk  and  sit  upon,  the  battle- 
ments being  thus  rendered  useful  as  a parapet  wall. 
The  interior  decorations  should  be  plain,  but  consist- 
ent. The  hall  ceiling  might  exhibit  massy  beams, 
supported  by  corbel^  from  the  wall.  The  parlor  ceil- 
ing might  be  divided  by  moulded  beams,  intersecting 
the  cornice  into  square  compartments,  with  a rosette 
in  the  centre  of  each.  The  drawing-room  might  have 
a four-centre  arched  ceiling,  divided  by  ribs  into 
panels  about  two  feet  wide,  with  bosses  at  their  inter- 
section with  a centre  rib,  running  lengthways  of  the 
room.  The  arch  should  spring  from  a cornice,  with 
pendants  under  each  rib,  on  the  two  long  sides  of  the 
room ; the  two  end  walls  running  up  perpendicularly 
into  the  arch. 

Cubic  contents  69,653  feet,  at  seven  cents  per  foot, 
amounting  to  $4,875  71. 
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